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Preface 


AS circular enclosure with no roof and no hidden 
sanctum sanctorum, standing open to the sky and permitting 
the sunlight to pour into its exposed arena, is an unusual 
phenomenon for an Indian temple. Within the enclosure and 
placed in niches in its circular walls are a series of female images, 
generally sixty-four in number, with beautiful bodies but often with 
non-human heads. These shrines are referred to as Chaunsat (64) 
Yogini temples; the cult that gave rise to them has remained a 
mystery and total ignorance surrounds their character and 
construction. Intrigued by the curious nature of these temples and 
their enigmatic images, Lembarked on a study of the Yoginis and 
their shrines, hoping to uncover the secrets of this mysterious cult. 


Remains of this remarkable variety of temple are scattered over 
re northern part of India and with a few exceptions, they are 
located in sites remote and difficult of access. Most of the Yogint 
ham in his exploratory tours of 


oc 


temples were reported by Cunning 
re late 19th century, but few have been explored since. My travels 
into the less frequented parts of central India where robber-gangs 
known as dacoits are still active, led to interesting encounters. At 
Dudahi (which has a Yogint temple) the villagers barricaded 
remselves in their huts fully convinced that I was the local dacoit 
queen, Hasina; while at che Yogini site of Naresar, I discovered that 
ssful kidnapping, the temples were frequently 
a safe and unknown shelter. 


following a succ 
used by the dacoits as 
Yoginis and thier temples have been 


One reason why the 
deep sense of fear and awe that they 


neglected may be due to the 
inspire in the average person. People generally refer to the Yoginis 
in hushed tones, if at all they mention them. This secrecy is 
maintained to such an extent that the very existence of the Yogini 
temple at Hirapur became public knowledge only as recently as the 
year 1953, Itis quite amazing that this well-preserved shrine, barely 
ten miles from the major temple centre of Bhubanesvar, should 
have remained unknown all these years. There is a widespread 
at one may be cursed by the Yoginis for a whole 
host of reasons and it is believed that even approaching too close to 
lay have disastrous consequences. This deepseated 


apprehension th 


their temples 1 


fear makes the average ¥ ill 
i temple He would rather not talk to youabout Yogint, 


ager and even town-dweller steer clear 


of the Yogit 
much less lead you to one of thier shrines 


ems to have been prevalent since 


This dread of the Yogints se 


ancient times. The Brahmdnda Purana which incorporates the 
well-known poem Lalita Sahasranama or “Thousand Names of 
Lalita”, concludes the section with the warning that anyone who so 
loses his wits as to impart the poem to a non-initiate will be cursed 
by the Yoginis.! To incur the curse of the Yoginis is regarded as a 
fate worse than death. The Jiténarpava Tantra similarly tells us that 
a person transmitting sacred and secret knowledge to one who is 
uninitiated, will become food for the Yoginis.? This attitude has 
probably been the cause for the Yogint cult remaining such a well- 
guarded secret over the centuries. 


Published material holds little of relevance to the Yogini cult. 
Surveys of Indian art have generally ignored the Yoginis and their 
temples.> To historians of architecture the simple, hypaethral 
shrines of the Yoginis, lacking towers, gateways and decorative 
carvings, may have seemed insignificant in the context of the 
history of the Indian temple. It is surpising, however, that the 
exquisitely sculpted images of the Yoginis in some of the temples 
have not attracted those interested in the development of Indian 
sculpture. More difficult to comprehend is the fact that neither 
iconographers* nor historians of Indian religion have paid any 
attention to a cult that was of notable consequence during the 
medieval period, judging from the considerable number of temples 
that still exist and others that have been destroyed. The cult of the 
Yoginis has been ignored even in those works devoted entirely to 
the lesser known religious sects, as also in books devoted to the 
various forms of worship connected with the Great Goddess.5 Even 
studies on tantra have by-passed the Yogini temples in relative 
silence, ignoring this unique cult.¢ 


Preliminary investigation having suggested the tantric character 
of Yogini worship, | attempted to communicate with tantric gurus, 
hoping to gain from them an insight into these ancient, lost 
traditions. I found, however, that only those seeking initiation are 
welcome. While I considered the possibility of taking such a step, I 
soon realised that this would not be a practicable solution since in 
north India (in contrast to the south) such initiation would involve 
not only participation in rites of a decidedly dubious nature, but also 
the swearing of an oath of secrecy regarding all information 
imparted after initiation. 

I turned hence to manuscript collections in various parts of the 
sub-continent, and it was after many months of persistent search 
that I finally came across manuscripts, both on paper and palm-leaf, 
that threw light on this hitherto neglected facet of medieval 
religion and culture. I have been able, of course, only to skim the 
surface of the vast quantity of material available in manuscript 
form. Apart from the numerous and often uncatalogued library 
collections, several families possess old and valuable manuscripts, 
In many parts of India, manuscripts are regarded with reverence, 
being worshipped together with the family gods beside whom they 
are placed, Frequently it is believed that these documents possess a 


certain potency; for instance, to this day when Orissan rivers are in 
spate, Manuscripts 


are thrown into them to placate and appease the 
pods! 


Information pertinent to the Yoginis and the cult associated with 


them emerged ultimately both from a series of unknown and 
unpublished manuscripts, and from certain published Sanskrit 
texts which have not been, so far, systematically analysed. Details of 
these sources will be found in the Bibliography, but I would like to 
review briefly che material I have explored. Extant in manuscript 
form, in libraries at Varanasi, Baroda, Madras and elsewhere, are a 
number of Yogini na@mdvalis which are lists of names of the 
Yoginis. Such name-lists are not preceded by any explanatory 
material and they usually end with a single verse stating that the 
Yoginis should be worshipped devoutly. While several such 
namavalis exist, these give us little information on the Yoginis or 
their cult, merely providing us with sets of names that rarely tally 
from one list to the next. Puranas referring to the Yoginis usually 
incorporate such ndmdvalis, and the Agni Purdpa for instance 
contains two name-lists, as does the Skanda Purana and the Kalika 
Purana. Two ndmavalis within the same Purana (as in the case of 
the Skanda Purana) often contain totally different lists of sixty-four 
names. However, a closer examination of these and other Puranic 
texts provides information on the character of the Yoginis and 
clues to their relationship with the Great Goddess. 

A group of manuscripts with titles such as Yoginipijavidhi or 
“Manner of Worship of the Yoginis” might appear, at first 
acquaintance, to contain material that would throw light on the 
Yoginis of the Yogini temples. However, all these documents 
prove to be texts of the Sri Vidya cult, and the Yoginis of its Sri 
Cakra belong to a category apart from these we are considering. 
Such manuscripts may then be discounted in our present study. The 
ss of texts found in most manuscript libraries, 
these are works of astrological significance 


same applies to a cla 
entitled Yoginidasa: 
only. Historical romances and semi-historical literature such as 
Somadevasuri’s Yafastilaka (A.D. 959), Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
(c. 1150) and Somadeva's Kathasaritsdgara (c. 1070) contain tales 
about Yoginis. A close scrutiny of these stories in the original 
Sanskrit indicates that while most such accounts are about human 
witches, a few portray the Yoginis as goddesses and thus provide us 
with relevant material. 

It is, however, from tantras belonging to the Kaula school that 
really significant information on the Yoginis and the cult associated 
with them may be culled. The language in which these tantras are 
written is by no means straightforward; in fact, these documents 
are often couched in an intentional abstruse language called sandha 
bhasd, clear only to the initiate. Cults associated with tantra are 
esoteric by nature and initiation through a guru Is essential. Since 
the guru introduces the initiate to the secrets of the cult, there is no 
xplicit statements in the written texts. Kaula tantras 


necessity for € 
ar explanatory statements on 


then refer to the Yoginis without cle 
the position held by these goddesses, obviously assuming that such 
basic facts would be known already to their readers, The Kularpava, 
of the best known tantras of the Kaula school, gives us valuable 
, the status of the Yoginis and indicates their prominence 
of the Kaula path. Published with selected 


one 
clues 
among followers 
English readings which do not mention the term Yogint, the 
ginal Sanskrit text, clearly contains 


Kularnava Tantra, in sts onl 
numerous references to the Yoginis. A series of such references are 


found, on analysis, to be highly enlightening. The tantric text 
Kaulajitananirnaya which belongs to a school that calls itself 
Yogini Kaula is also noteworthy. 


The hitherto unknown and unstudied Sri Matottara Tantra 
provides us with extremely important information on the Yogint 
cult. The Matottara, listed in certain traditions as one of the original 
sixty-four tantras, ends each chapter with a reference to its doctrine 
as Yoginiguhya meaning “Secret of the Yoginis”. Written in 
Sanskrit, this tantra exists in the Nepal National Archives in over 
thirty manuscript copies in both the Newari and Devanagari 
scripts, of which the earliest version dated in the text itself, belongs 
to the Newari year 729 or A.D. 1609. My study of this tantra is 
based on a complete version written in the Devanagari script (No. 
4/2506). Not unknown in India proper, the Matottara Tantra is the 
original of the so-called Goraksa Sambitd published in its 
incomplete form by the Sanskrit University at Varanasi. In this 
later version, it is repeatedly stated that this esoteric knowledge has 
not been told elsewhere except in the S17 Matottara (anya tantram 
maya guptam kathitam srimatottare), and each chapter ends with 
the statement that the text is of the Kaula school. Janardan Pandeya 
who edited the Goraksa Samhita is of the opinion that the 
manuscript is approximately four hundred years old. The text of 
the Samhita may, however, have been composed much earlier, 
which would indicate that the original Matottara was composed 
earlier still. 

Taking the form of a dialogue between Siva and Devi Kubjika, 
the Sr? Matottara Tantra is in the nature of acom pendium of cakras 
(ritual circles), the origin and significance of each being explained 
in an independent chapter, together with instructions for its 
diagrammatic presentation. Of special relevance to Yoginis are 
four cakras detailed in this text; the Khecari Gakra and the Yogini 
Cakra are both circles of sixty-four Yoginis; the Mala Cakra is a 
grouping of eighty-one Yoginis; and the Malini Cakra is a circle of 
fifty goddesses. The Matottara intimates that the aim of Yogini 
worship is the acquisition of a variety of occult powers and it also 
gives an indication of the ritual practices associated with the cult. 


It appears that the worship of the Yoginis, most frequently ina 
group of sixty-four, was one of the significant, though less familiar, 
cults practised by the Saktas who believed in the supremacy of Sakti 
or Power concentrated in the person of the Great Goddess. 


Introduction 


he entire phenomenon of Yogini worship, and the cons- 

truction of temples dedicated to this group of goddesses, has its 
roots outside the fold of the orthodox Brahmanical tradition. The 
Yogini cult, definitely tantric in nature and tantra itself, with 
primitive ideas on the efficacy of magical rituals and spells, sounds 
and gestures, is a movement that has deep connections with rural 
and tribal traditions. If we are to look for the origins of the Yoginis, 
it appears that we must turn to the simple village cults and to the 
grama devatas, the local village goddesses. In the villages of India, 
these are the favoured deities, the major Brahmanical gods being of 
lesser importance. Each gréma devata, be she Manakkal Nangai or 
Chilka Kalijai, presides over the welfare of her village. Frequently 
she has a special boon to confer, for instance, Kolaramma (Mother 
of Kolar) grants freedom from scorpion sting to those who 
propitiate her. These village goddesses seem to have been gradually 
transformed and consolidated into potent numerical groupings of 


Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial, Orissa 
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sixty-four (sometimes of eighty-one, sometimes of forty-two), 
acquiring thereby a totally different character. It was tantrism that 
elevated these local deities and gave them new form and vigour asa 
group of goddesses who could bestow magical powers on their 
worshippers. The philosophy, rituals and cultus of these deities 
along with others that were originally non-Brahmanical, were 
brought together under the rubric Tantra and thus given legitimacy 
in later Hinduism. 


In plan the Yogini temple is generally in the form of a circle 
(cakra) with sixty-four divisions known in the texts as rays (ara) or 
petals (dala). Several cloth and paper cakras of this type have come 
to light with their segments numbered from 1 to 64, each 
containing the name, and sometimes the drawing of a Yogini. The 
Yoginis placed along the inner walls of the open, roofless temples 
are usually depicted as beautiful-bodied women with rounded 
breasts, slender waist and broad hips, wearing a skirt held in 
position by a jewelled girdle placed low on the hips. They are 
ornamented with necklaces and garlands, with armlets, bangles, 


Yogini Cakra on paper, Rajasthan, 19th century (Courtesy: 


R.C. Vyakul, Jaipur) 
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Horse-headed Yogini from Shahdol, Dhubela Museum 


Yogini from Hirapur temple, Orissa (Courtesy: Archaeological 


Survey of India) 
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anklets,earrings and elaborate headdresses. Several have exquisi- 
tely delineated faces to correspond with their curvacious bodies. 
However, the Yoginis present us with a number of widely varying 
countenances, some of which are clearly non-human. One Yogini 
has the face of a horse, but the animal head scarcely detracts from 
her sensuality and nubility. A second Yogini has the gentle face of a 
rabbit with prominently alerted ears. A third Yogini has a well 
formed female body, but in place of her face is a large snake hood 
that makes her a bizarre and arresting figure. A fourth is of 
fearsome mien with a skeletal body that reveals her rib-cage and 
prominent tendons, a sunken stomach and elongated, sagging 
breasts. Wearing a garland of human skulls, she holds a severed 
human head in one hand, a curved knife in another, and with two 
more hands she holds aloft the carcass of a tiger. 


These simple temples of the Yoginis with their shapely, 
enigmatic images pose many questions. Who are .the Yoginis 
sculpted in these circular enclosures and what position do they 
occupy within the vast and complex Hindu pantheon? What was 
the purpose in the construction of these open circular temples? 
Who were the people who worshipped at these shrines and what 
manner of ritual was conducted within such enclosures? These are 
problems which have never been considered and to which we shall 
address ourselves in the course of the present study. 
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Snake-headed Yogini from Lokhari (see colour picture on 


p. 158) 


Rabbit headed Yopint trom Lokhars 
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Sena goddess with camel rdhana (Courtesy: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


The main preoccupation of scholars so far has been a time- 
consuming concern with giving each Yoginia name. Let me state at 
the outset that the entire process of identifying the Yoginis in the 
different temples and assigning names to them seems a somewhat 
meaningless enterprise. The groups of Yoginis in the various 
temples do not correspond one with the other, there are not the 


same number or type of animal-headed, grotesque-looking or |. c ' 
Emaciated Yogini from Hirapur temple 


gentle and beautiful deities in each temple; the proportion of 
animal-headed to totally human Yoginis varies, as does their 
precise positioning within a temple. There are only a few common 
figures that may be identified from one temple to another, and it 
certainly appears that each group of Yoginis sculpted in each shrine 
represents a localised and independent tradition. 


A brief consideration of textual lists of Yoginis is indicated as 
these have generally been considered to be prime source material. 
Ancient religious literature has provided us to date with some half a 
dozen lists of the sixty-four Yoginis, and our examination of several 
unpublished manuscripts and of hitherto unknown paper and cloth 
cakras now helps to increase this number to thirty. Seldom do these 
namavalis (name-lists) correspond one with the other. But what is 
even more frustrating is the fact that the names of the Yoginis given 
in these textual lists are quite different from those that occur on the 
one or two sets of inscribed images. A study of these many differing 
Yogini namavalis has led us to divide the lists into two broad 
categories on the basis of whether the sixty-four names include or 
exclude those important deities, the Matrkas. Such a classification 
a sound basis. The tradition that includes the 
oginis as highly placed deities and often as 

while the tradition excluding Maetrkas 
Yoginis as cruel, fierce and wrathful and 
attendant deities. A detailed analysis of 


appears to have 
Matrkas regards the Y' 
aspects of the Divine, 
generally considers the 
more in the nature of minor 
such lists may be 


found in Appendix land IL 


Sri-Yakin? with camel vdhana from Bheraghat temple 

From this plethora of available lists, can one use a specific list to 
identify the Yoginis of any one temple? Lists providing similar 
names often differ significantly in the vahanas (mounts) used by 
each Yogini. Until the present, the only known source for the 
description of the Yoginis was Hemadri’s 13th century work, 
Caturvarga Cintémani, and hence scholars depended on him to 
identify the images. For instance,when an exquisitely carved Sena 
fragment of a goddess with a camel was discovered, she was named 
Vikraté, following Hemadri. But the situation is somewhat 
different with the discovery of other textual descriptions. We find 
that the Matottara Tantra names the Yogini with the camel, 
Kalakarni, while to further confuse the situation, the camel- 
accompanied Yogini sculpted at Bheraghat is labelled Sri Yakini 
(Thakini ?). Thus, when we find a Yogini with a camel at Hirapur, 
do we name her Vikrata, Kalakarni or Yakini ? It becomes apparent 
that no single textual tradition may be relied upon in identifying 
the Yoginis of any one temple, unless we have reason to believe 
that a particular text was followed in the area, and are convinced 


that the sculptors had been instructed to model their figures on 
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Yogini on camel from Hirapur temple 


those specific textual prescriptions. Since such circumstances do 
not exist, we shall set aside the preoccupation with names as a 
fruitless diversion. 


Extant remains suggest that the cult of the Yoginis was of 
impelling and vital significance from the 9th to the 12th centuries, 
while later inscriptions added to certain Yogini temples indicate 
that the shrines were in worship even in the early 16th century. We 
do not know exactly when the Yogini cult lost its following or why 
its temples were abandoned. It appears, however, that the 17th and 
18th centuries so totally wiped out memories of the cult that when 
the ruined temples were rediscovered in the late 19th century, few 
clues remained as to the significance of the Yoginis or the reason 
for their worship. A legend prevalent in central India, which gives a 
fanciful explanation for a local Yogini temple, clearly shows that 
the cult had been completely forgotten in this region. The amusing 
story tells of a batallion of British soldiers chasing a group of local 
belles who fled in terror to the top of a nearby hill. There they 
appealed to their patron goddess who, in her compassion, turned 
them to stone! 


And yet, it is evident that the Yoginis exerted a powerful 
imaginative appeal, for folk-style paintings of these goddesses 
continued to be made in the region of Rajasthan up to the turn of 
the present century. Paintings of Yogini cakras also testify to the 
continuity of a tradition which paid at least token homage to the 
Yoginis. The depiction of Yoginis in such relatively recent works of 
art seem to speak of an innate reluctance to abandon a cult with 
ancient roots. Certainly, to the Indian mind, it would seem un- 
necessary to discard the old and the traditional. Perhaps there also 
lurks a vague fear of the possible ill consequence that might accrue 
from such an inauspicious rejection. 


Yogini Ragatabhast (Drinker of blood), folk-style painting 


(Courtesy: R.C. Vyakul, Jaipur) 
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Concepts and Cult 


1. The Many Aspects of Yoginis 


he word yogin7 allows of a number of different inter- 


pretations, each being entirely at variance with the next and 


yet quite correct in its own context. Sanskrit dictionaries give the 
following meanings: female devotee; sorceress or witch; fairy, 
attendants of Durga; a name of Durga. The word Yogint is given 


connotation by the Nepali Buddhist who uses it to 


yet another 
here 


denote the consort of any god, specially in those works of art w 
a god is copulating with che goddess. Each of these possible 
definitions is of varying significance and has totally different 
implications. Can any of these diverse interpretations of the term 
be applied exclusively to the figures in the Yogini temples, or do 


these Yoginis belong in a category apart? 


Yogini as an adept in Yoga 


The simplest explanation of the term Yogini is that she is the 
female counterpart of a Yogi. Just as a Yogi is a man who follows 
the path of Yoga as a bodily and spiritual discipline and becomes a 
master in the science, acquiring certain powers in the process, so 
too the woman who follows this path is a Yogini. In both Mughal 
and Rajput paintings, these human Yoginis are frequently 
portrayed either as ascetic mendicants or as seated in shrines where 
they are visited by both male and female devotees. One such 
miniature painting depicts a nocturnal forest scene with a Yogint 
a tree anda lion paying homage to her. Through long 
years of the practice of Yoga, the Yogini acquires extraordinary 
powers which are often of a magical nature. These include complete 
control over breathing and other bodily functions, levitation, and as 
indicated in the painting, control over living creatures. Another 
miniature depicts a beautiful Yogini seated upon a lion skin, with 
her walking stick, umbrella, fly-whisk of peacock feathers and 
bundle of possessions place beside her. Like the Yogis, the Yoginis 
have no fixed place of residence and wander the countryside. 
acquiring followers and teaching them the difficult path of Yoga. 
These, however, are different and not the Yoginis of our Yogini 


temples. 


seated under 


Yogini as partner in Cakra-puja 

¢ tradition known as Kaula marga, the 
participates with the initiate in the secret 
ding the rite involving maithuna or 
ith the publication of a number of 
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In the form of tantri 
Yogini is the woman who 
practices of the cult inclu 
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books on tantra, the more esole 
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Yogini from miniature painting (Courtesy Salarjung Museum 
Hyderabad) 
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fairly common knowledge. The left-handed’ mode of tantric 
worship involves offering to the Goddess, matsya (fish), mamesa 
(meat), mudra (parched grain), madya (Liquor) and maithuna 
(sexual intercourse). Naturally the s@dbaka or aspirant is also 
expected to partake of all these, and rites involving these five 
elements are essential for followers of the Kaula path. Kaula texts 
such as the Kawlavalinirnaya tell us that fora Kaula sadhaka, there 
is no higher means for the attainment of liberation and happiness 
than maithuna. The text tells us that by this fifth element alone 
does the sddhaka attain all perfections. Anticipating critical 
comment, it informs us that those who perform these rites to 
please the god-head incur no sin. Ordinary prohibitions do not 
apply to the sadhaka who seeks liberation: “Such a man seeks Sakti 
in wine and Siva in flesh and enjoying these, is conscious of himself 


as Bhairava™ ! 


A basic element of this type of Kaula ritual is the formation of a 
Yogini Cakra (circle), also known as a Kaula Cakra or a Bhairavi 
Cakra, and of worship therein. In such a Cakra, initiates sit ina 
circle, each accompanied by a female partner known usually as a 
Yogini. Couples are paired impersonally and the Kularnava Tantra 
specifies that under no circumstances should a sddhaka force 
himself upon a Yogint, nor may he ever speak ill of her.2 The texts 
classify the Yoginis of such a Cakra into different categories and 
they often specify the type of women best suited to be yoginis. 
Within such a Kaula circle, there is no distinction of caste and each 
participant is considered equal in rank to a Brahmin for the 
duration of the rite. When the Cakra is dissolved each reverts to his 
or her own caste. Each man in the circle is considered as Siva and 
each woman as the goddess for as long as the Cakra remains 
formed. The drinking of each cup of wine is accompanied by the 
recitation of a mantra, and while the ordinary sddhaka should not 
drink more than five cups of wine, we are told that the more 
advanced may consume up CO seven cups. The culmination of the 
rite comes when the Yogini, as the earthly representative of the 
goddess, receives the male as the earthly equivalent of Siva. 
Maithuna is the crowning ceremony of this tantric ritual. This 
Yogini too is not the Yogini of the Yogint temples. 


Yogini as sorceress 

Ancient Indian literature contains many stories about witchcraft 
and about the magical powers acquired through the practice of 
certain types of pseudo-religious rites. The possessors of such 
occult powers are variously termed Yogint, Dakini and Sakini, and 


the stories highlight the awe and dread with which they were 


regarded. 

One reason the Yoginis evoked fear was because it was believed 
they had the power to transform human beings into animals and 
birds with the aid of a magic thread. The Uttamacaritrakathanaka 
narrates the story of a courtesan named Anangasena who fell in 
love with the prince Uttamacaritra. Anangasena was in fact a 
Yogini and she was able to get possession of the prince by tying a 
charmed thread around his neck and converting him into a parrot. 
Whenever she wished to enjoy the pleasures of love, she 
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temporarily removed the thread and the prince regained his human 
form.3 The Kathdsaritsdgara contains several similar stories of 
Yoginis who converted men into animals by tying these magical 
strings around their necks. One tale tells of a Yogini named 
Sukhasaya who taught her friend Bandhudatta a spell by which she 
could convert her lover into a monkey and thus be enabled to take 
him with her on a long trip she was forced to make. A second story 
tells of a Yogini named Somada who, angry with her lover, put a 
magic string around his, neck and converted him into an ox. It was 
Yogini, Bandhamocini who released him from the spell.4 


Kalhana's Rajatarangini? contains a fascinating tale about the 
power of the Yoginis in its story of the minister Sandhimat who was 
murdered by king Jayendra, and whose bones were placed in the 


cemetery by Guru Igina who had been told that Sandhimat would be 
resurrected. 


“And so, at midnight, ISana, who had lost his sleep owing to the 
anxiety about that miracle, smelt the perfume of divine incense. 
He heard an uncanny sound of the clang of many cymbals and 
bells struck violently and the loud din of tambourines. On 
opening the window he then saw Yoginis (yoginicakra) standing 
inside a halo of light. Noticing their excitement and that the 
skeleton had been removed, the startled [sana proceeded to the 
funeral ground with a drawn sword. 

Thus he saw hidden by a tree that the skeleton, which had been 
placed recumbent in the centre of their troupe, was being 
modelled with all the limbs by the troupe of Yoginis. 

With the rising tide of desire for sensual enjoyment with a lover, 
the Yoginis, drunk with liquor, having failed to find a virile man, 
had sought out the skeleton and had carried it away. 

Each different limb was furnished from their own limbs and 
having from somewhere brought the male organ, ina moment, 
they thus set him up complete with all the limbs. Next, the spirit 
of Sandhimat which had been wandering about not having taken 
possession of another body, the Yoginis having attracted by 
Yoga placed it therein. Then, as he was being massaged with 
divine emollients, he awoke as if from sleep and, at will, as the 


leader of the troupe, he had with them the joy in the way of 
love” 


The story ends with the statement that this Yoge$vari circle then 
vanished ¢ indicating that the terms Yogini and YogeSvari could be 
used interchangeably. The powers assigned to these Yoginis seem 
to indicate that they were not entirely human witches, but partook 
rather of the nature of supernatural creatures. 


The Kathdsaritsdgara story of Padmavati tells of a circle of 
Yoginis (yoginicakra) from all quarters who had collected together 
in a cemetery. These intoxicated Y‘ »ginis produced the young son of 
king Karnotpala with his heart laid bare, and placed the corpse in 
the centre of the circle they had formed, to serve as an offering to 
their god Bhairava.’ Yoginis also had the power to fly through the 
air, It would appear from such stories that the Yoginis met 
periodically in cemeteries where they formed a circle and 


collectively offered a human victim to their god Siva as Bhairava. In 
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Yoginis in cemetery, 18ch century painting (Courtesy: Bharac Kala Bhavan, Varanasi) 
order to bring about the required results, it appears that a magic 
ritual often involved human sacrifice. Mircea Eliade mentions the 
persistence of the belief that Yoginis feed on human flesh and 


transform themselves into birds when it is necessary to cross a 


river.8 

The story of Yogini Saudamani related in Bhavabhiti’s drama 
Malatimadhava further clarifies the cult practices of these witches. 
The drama relates how Yogini Saudamant flies into Padmavati, a 
town located neat Agra, from the tantric centre of Sriparvata in the 
southern state of Andhra. Saudamani is said to be observing the 
vow of a Kapalika on Sriparvata? thus indicating that the Yoginis 
as sorceress belonged to the Kapilika fold. The Kapalikas were a 
heterodox sect of Saivism whose cult practices included the 
partaking of meat and wine to be consumed from apdlas or skull- 
bowls, the eating of human flesh, the indulgence in human sacrifice, 
and the performance of various rites connected with corpses. There 
was also a strong erotic content involved in Kapalika ritual !° 


Other stories tell of the category of witches called gakinis, who 
had the ability to fly in the air, and initiation into whose fold 
involved the eating of human flesh. Details about these dakinis are 
contained in the story of queen Kuvalayavati in the Kathdsaritasagara. 
returning unexpectedly from an expedition, finds his 


The king, 
queen: 


“stark naked, with her hair standing on end and her lips 
trembling in muttering charms, in the midst of a great circle 
(mahamandalamadhyagam) strewed with various coloured 


powders, after offering a horrible oblation of blood, spirits and 
human flesh.” 


The queen confesses to being a Dakini and explains that this ritual 
enables her to fly in the air. On being questioned as to how this had 
come to pass, she tells of having witnessed women flying in the air. 
When she asked them how to obtain this power of khecara (moving 
in the air), she was told that she must be willing to consume human 
flesh. On indicating her agreement, she was initiated into the fold 
by the chief Dakini, Kalaratri. The queen relates: 


“she made me take off my clothes and perform, standing in a 
circle (mandala), a horrible ceremony in honour of Siva in his 
terrific form, and after she had sprinkled me with water, she gave 
me various spells known to her, and human flesh to eat that had 
been offered in sacrifice to the gods; so, after I had eaten man’s 
flesh and had received the various spells, I immediately flew up, 
naked as I was, into the heaven with my friends (dakinicakra) 
and after I had amused myself, I descended from the heaven by 
command of my teacher, and I, the princess, went to my own 
apartments. Thus, even in my girlhood I became one of the 
society of witches (dakinicakra), and in our meetings we 
devoured the bodies of many men.”!! 


The Kathasaritsdgara, in an independent description of Bhairava, 
refers to him as one dear to the Dakinis (dakinipriyam),!* further 
confirming that the worship of Bhairava was an important part of 
Dakini ritual. 

The Vetdlapaticavinsati also contains stories about these 
Dakinis. One such story tells us how, at midnight, in the pitch 
darkness of the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month, a 
beautiful Dakini consumed the dead young son of king Karnotpala 
and then left the cemetery carrying liquor in his skull.!3 This story 
indicates, incidentally, that the word Dakini was sometimes used 
interchangeably with Yogini. The slightly varying version of this 
same story of king Karnotpala’s son that is contained in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara, refers as we have seen, to Yoginis, while the 
Vetdlapaticavimsati uses instead the term Dakini. 


The third category of these ascetic-cum-witches was the Sakini 
who, like the Yogini, could transform men into animals. Instead of 
the Yogini's magic thread, the Sakini used magic grains. The 
Kathasaritsdgara contains many stories of Sakinis and of the 
mantras used by them to obtain the special powers by which they 
were able to thus transform humans into animals. In the story of 
Bhimaparakrama, the Sakini turns a man into a goat.!4 She takes 
corn and other grain which she sows at midnight in a corner of her 
own house; these grow immediately and she plucks, roasts and 
pounds them and places them in a copper pot. She then chants 
certain mysterious mantras over the grains to infuse them with 
magical qualities and these aid her in her rite of transformation. 
The Dasakumaracarita tells the story of Nitambavati who was 
convicted of being a Sakini. The story expresses the idea that 
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Sakinis acquired their magical powers by devouring human flesh 
from corpses that they often dragged off funeral pyres.'° 


Yoginis, Dakinis and Sakinis had acquired the ability to move in 
the air and they possessed the power of transforming human 
beings into animals and birds. The stories indicate that they moved 
about in aerial groups, that they visited cemeteries and that they 
worshipped Bhairava with magical formulae. Circular formations 
(cakras and mandalas), nudity and the consumption of human flesh 
seem to have been considered an integral part of the rites of these 
witches. As Bhavabhiti’s story of Yogini Sauddmani indicates, 
these sorceresses followed the unorthodox path and practices of the 
Kapilikas. While these witch-Yoginis appear to possess certain 
characteristics that link them with the Yoginis of the Yogini 
temples, they too are of a category apart. 


Yoginis of Astrology 


Astrological works contain references to eight Yoginis named 
Mangala, Pingala, Dhanya, Bhramari, Bhadrika, Ulaka, Siddhida 
and Sankata. There are a number of manuscripts entitled 
Yoginidasa, the term dafa referring to the particular positioning of 
stars and planets at the birch of an individual.!6 The eight Yoginis 
are associated with the nine grahas or planets, the texts telling us 
that the eighth Yogini Sankara is to be linked with two of the 
grahas. Details are given of the fate of individuals born under each 
yoginidasa, and since these dafas are of recurring order, we are told 
the significance of the recurrence of each at various stages of the life 
of an individual. One verse refers thus to the positioning of a 
specific Yogini at the start of a pilgrimage: 


To the left, she will bring happiness; behind you, she will bring 


sorrow; 
To the south, she will bring destruction of wealth; if facing you, 


she will cause death.'” 


The texts are full of complicated computations to determine the 
exact positioning of yoginidasa. In general, Mangala is propitious 
while Sankata brings evil, and the texts contain numerous prayers 
and rites to appease the Yoginis and to counteract their harmful 
influences. These Yoginis are of astrological significance only and 
have no connection with the Yoginis of the Yogini temples. 


Yoginis of the Internal Cakras 


A special set of seven Yoginis known by the ae Dakin, 
Rakini, Lakin, Kakini, Sakin1, Hakini and Yakini feature 
n tantra Yoga.'8 Distributing energy throughout the 
subtle body of all human beings are a series of subtle channels 
which branch off from the Susumna, the main channel that runs 
along the spinal column. Seven cakras conceived as energy centres 
circle the Susumna, from the Miladhara Cakra at the base of the 
spine to the Sahasrara Cakra at the crown, and each Cakra is 
presided over by one of the seven Yoginis named above. 


Tantra Yoga visualize ) 
Devi Kundalini, lying coiled at the base of the spine and normally in 
dormant condition. The tddbaka must awaken Kundalini by 
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The Internal Cakras (Courtesy: Bhaktapur Museum, Nepal 
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meditating upon her and make her travel upwards through each of 
the cakras until she reaches the Sahasrara where Siva resides. At 
each cakra the sadhaka experiences a kind of bliss and acquires 
certain powers such as the conquest of elementary forms of matter. 
If only one particular siddhi (magical power) is desired, the sadhaka 
can stop at that particular cakra and meditate upon its presiding 
Yogini. If, however, the sadhaka's aim is a glimpse of the Ultimate, 
he must transport Kundalini all the way to the Sahasrara, where 
uniting with Siva, she confers the bliss of realisation. It will be 
apparent that these Yoginis of the internal cakras are deities who 
stand apart from the Yoginis of the Yogini temples. 
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The Sti Cakra, modern print 


Yoginis of the Sri Cakra 


The Sri Cakra, known also as Cakra-raja or “King of Cakras”, is 
the main instrument of that path known as Sri Vidya which 
constitutes a major and very important facet of Sakti worship. The 
pattern of the Sri Cakra symbolizes the manifest universe as also 
the human body, with Mahatripurasundari, the Goddess Supreme 
of the $ri Cakra, visualized as permeating both universe and human 
being. It is her immense and pervasive power that is sought to be 
expressed in the complicated configuration of interlocking lines, 
triangles and circles that forms the famous Sri Cakra. 


The $ri Cakra consists of nine Cakras one within the other and 
each of its nine Cakras is presided over by a set of Yoginis. The 
presiding Yoginis of the outermost enclosure are the eight Prakata 
(Manifest) Yoginis who are concerned with qualities like love, 
anger, greed, intoxication and the like. Sixteen Gupta (Concealed) 
Yoginis presiding over the next Cakra are associated with the 
powers of intellect, memory, hearing and so on. In this manner, and 
associated with various bodily qualities and functions that one must 
master and overcome, are sixteen Guptatara (Highly Concealed) 
Yoginis, fourteen Sampradaya (Traditional) Yoginis, ten 
Kulakaula Yoginis, ten Nigarbha (Hidden) Yoginis, eight Rahasya 
(Secret) Yoginis and three Parapararahasya (Exceedingly Secret) 
Yoginis.!9 Finally, at the centre, is Devi Tripurasundari also 
referred to as Lalita. 

In Sri Cakra worship the sadbaka must enter through the outer 
portals, meditate on each consecutive configuration, and proceed 
gradually inwards. Each Sri Cakra Yogini, presiding over her 
respective area, has important powers to offer, such as wealth, 
fame, health, beauty and control over the functioning of human 
body and mind as also over the elements of nature. The sadhaka 
desirous of achieving self-realization has to by-pass each set of 
Yoginis and push onwards towards the centre. Such a decision 
implies an arduous course of meditative discipline; for the bindu 
(dot) at the centre signifies that state of super-consciousness which 
only the very few achieve, and in which the powers given by the 
Yoginis cease to have any meaning. It will be apparent that the Sri 
Cakra Yoginis too belong to a category apart from the Yoginis of 
the Yogini temples, with whom they are not to be confused.” 


Yogini as the Great Goddess ; 

Devi is the appellative of the supreme Goddess of the Saktas. 
There was usually no need to give her a specific name: Devi 
meaning Goddess was sufficient to indicate that infinite, universal, 
female principle. Personified, she is Ambika (Mother), Candika, 
Durga, Parvati, Kalika and a host of other forms. But whatever 
nal or sectarian names may be used in different texts, that all- 


regio : ae 
in addition, always referred to as Devi. 


pervasive divine force is, 
Devi is occasionally addr 


Ascetic, as for instance int 
also known as Kula Yogini 22'The Visnu Bhdgavata Purana also 


refers to Devi as the Great Yogini, thus: “O Katyayani, O Maha 
Maya, O Maha Yogini, O Devi..."3 The Lalita Sahasrandma gives 
Devi the title “She who is worshipped according to the Kaula 


essed as the Maha Yogini or the Great 
he Lalita Sahasrandma,?' where she is 
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Path” ,24 and the Kaula Kwlarnava Tantra contains more than one 
allusion to Devi as Yoginit. A Kularnava verse illustrating this 
usage of the term Yogini tells us that those who earnestly perform 
Kaula rites will achieve all their desires in this world and will finally 
become one with Yogini and Vira,25or Devi and Siva. Relevant in 
this context is a manuscript entitled Yogini Sahasrandma which 
is, in fact, the thousand names of Devi herself who is here given the 
title of Yogini. Our sixty-four Yoginis are clearly different from the 


one Yogini, the Maha Yogini, as the Great Goddess was sometimes 
titled. 


Tripurasundari, 18th century painting (Courtesy: National Museum, New Delh 
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Yoginis as Aspects of Devi 


An analysis of some of the lists of sixty-four Yoginis contained in 
Puranic texts suggests that in certain traditions, the Yoginis were 
regarded as varying aspects of the Great Goddess who, through 
these Yoginis, manifested the totality of her presence. The Skanda 
Purana contains one such list of names which illustrates the divine 
nature of the Yoginis and includes several well known epithets of 
the Goddess herself?’ Names such as Durga, Gauri, Katyayani, 
Sivadiiti, Camunda, Mahamaya and Bhramari indicate important 
aspects of Devias known from the Devimahatmyam. Other names, 
while not specifically mentioned in that important text, are widely 
accepted as names of the Great Goddess. In this category are 
included Bhagavati, Siva, Sankarapriya (Beloved of Sankara or 
Siva), Tripura, Bhadra (Auspicious), Mahabhadra, Santikari 
(Bringet of peace), Vedarthajanani (She who gives meaning to the 
Vedas) and so on. This particular list of the sixty-four Yoginis 
appears to belong to a tradition that considered the Yoginis as 
aspects of Devi herself. When the Phetkérini Tantra tells us that 
Devi, in her form of Smasana Kalika, is to be worshipped together 
with the circle of Yoginis and followed by Mahakala or Siva 
(yoginicakrasahitam mahakdlasamnvitam),?8 it appears to reflect 
this elevated aspect of the Yoginis. 


A graphic representation of the idea that the Yoginis are aspects 
or parts of the Goddess may be seen in a relatively recent painting 
on cloth from Rajasthan. With her twenty arms, Devi holds various 
weapons and stands upon a prostrate male figure. Superimposed 
against her is a large circle or wheel with sixty-four spokes, each 
containing the figure of a standing Yogini. The Yoginis are 
numbered from 1 to 64and each has her name inscribed against her 
limbs. The idea presented so vividly in this painting is that the 
sixty-four Yoginis in some manner emerge from Devi, that they are 
associated with her and that they represent aspects of her power 
and glory. The painting probably belongs to the end of the 19th 
century and it is amusing to note the revolver included as one of 
Devi's weapons. Another Rajasthan painting conveying a similar 
idea, portrays an eight by eight square of sixty-four, each square 
numbered and containing the name of a Yogini, the entire 
superimposed upon a standing figure of Devi. 


The Orissan Candi Purana, written by Sarala Dasa in the 15th 
century, reinforces this concept of the Yoginis. It tells us that the 
sixty-four Yoginis were formed from different parts of the body of 
Devi herself—from her voice, sweat, navel, forehead, cheeks, lips, 
ears, limbs, toe nails, womb and also from her anger29 The Skanda 
Purana, in its Arundcalamahatmyam section, also tells us that Devi 
created the circle of Yoginis from her own body (svangebhyo)3in 
this instance to help her fight the great demon Mahisasura. The 
Devi Bhagavata Purana, in its description of Manidvipa or 
“Jewelled Isle”, the home of Devi Bhuvaneévari, includes a list of 
names of the sixty-four aspects of Devi, referred to as sixty-four 
kala.’ The word Kala is used here in its common usage of portion, 
part or aspect and it does not signify the arts. Thus, not only does 
the divinity of the Yoginis become well established in these Puranic 
texts, but they are assimilated with the Great Goddess. Such 
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Rajasthani painting of Devi with a Yogini Cakra superimposed upon her. 


have occurred at a stage much after the 
cept of the Yoginis in the Yogini 
hase during which the worship of 
© compelling that the orthodox 


assimilation must, however, 
original emergence of the con 
temples. It must belong to a p 
these goddesses had become s 
tradition admitted the necessity of incorporating the cult, in some 


manner, into its own system. 


Yoginis as Attendant Deities of the Great Goddess 

eral other ancient religious texts, the term Yogint is used to 

denote minor goddesses who are described either as companions of 

the Goddess or as deities attendant upon the Goddess. Devi's 

consort has a host of gavas as attendants. These gavas are described 

in texts32 and depicted in sculptures with human bodies, but often 
ads of various birds and animals. Through the centuries 


with the he nes 
they continued to have this characteristic, as seen ina drawing 
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Dancing Siva with Parvati and animal and bird-headed ganas, 18th century (Courtesy: Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 


belonging to the end of the 18th century in which dancing Siva is 
accompanied by his troupe of animal and bird-headed ganas. If Siva 
had his host of ganas, it is only natural that Devi should have a 
group of semi-divine beings as her attendants. And this is the role 
assigned to the Yoginis in several texts. The Yoginis too are 
frequently depicted in painting and sculpture with bird and animal 
heads and are described thus in several texts. One such is the Skanda 
Purana which, in its Kasi Khanda, givesa list of sixty-four Yoginis, 
nearly half of whom have bird and animal heads. Another text, the 
tantric Kawlajfdnanirnaya, contains fascinating information on 
this aspect when, in answer to Devi's question as to how the 
Yoginis wander on earth, Siva lists the forms they assume. 
Specifically mentioned among birds are the dove, vulture, swan, 
owl, crane, peacock and cock; and among animals the jackal, goat, 
Ox, Cat, tiger, elephant, horse, snake and frog.33 


There is little doubt that the idea of ganas as attendants of Siva 
predates that of the Yoginis as attendants on Devi. The artistic 
evidence ¢ learly reveals the superior nature of the Yoginis who are 
sculpted with several signs indicative of divinity. They have 
multiple arms and haloes: mounts are assigned to them as is done 


Yogint Kalyani, Rajasthan, 19th century painting 


Buffalo-headed Yogini from Lokhari 


only with deities; and flying vidyadharas and worshippers surround 
them. Thus, although companions of the Devi, clearly the Yoginis 


enjoy a more elevated status and much greater power than the 
ganas of Siva. 


Intriguing information on the Yoginis as attendants and 
companions of the Goddess is contained in Somadevasuri's 
romance Yafastilaka, a work dated in the text itself to the Saka year 
881 or A.D. 939. The ‘text refers to these deities as Mahayoginis, 
perhaps to distinguish them clearly from other categories of 
Yoginis such as witches or partners in Kaula rites, and it describes 
them as waiting upon the dreaded goddess Candamiari. Their divine 
Status and their great power is clearly established, while the ferocity 
and terrifying appearance of the Yoginis is described in graphic if 
somewhat bizarre terms. The passage composed contempora- 
neously with some of our Yogini temples, is fascinating and of 
sufficient interest to quote in its entirety, particularly since it has 
not been translated, so far, into English. 

“As abruptly as darkness descends at nightfall, even so, without 

warning did the Mahayoginis appear out of the sky, the earth, the 

depths of the nether regions and the four corners of space. They 
traversed the skies at tremendous speed causing their locks of 
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ahdol, Dhubela Museum 


hair to come undone, and these flowing tresses swept across the 
sky, hampering and angering other denizens of the aerial 
regions. In their hands they held staffs topped with skulls and 
decorated with myriads of little bells which jingled furiously with 
the speed of their flight and sometimes shattered into hundreds 
of fragments. Their approach was heralded by this chiming, 
tinkling, pealing reverberation which caused dancing Narada to 
appear on the scene, much to the confusion and embarrassment 
of the Yoginis.” 

“The ornamental designs on their cheeks were painted with 
blood which was being lapped up by the many snakes adorning 
their ears. Hovering over the gruesome human skulls decorating 
their heads were vast numbers of giant vultures who obstructed 
the rays of the Sun. Sparks issuing from the third eye on their 
foreheads were fanned into flames by the gaspings of the 
helpless serpents ruthlessly enmeshed in the tangled masses of 
their hair; and these flames leapt forth so high as to singe the 
banners of the Sun's aerial chariot. The faces of these Yoginis 
were truly terrible to behold as they frowned with arrogance, 
uttering a tremendous and terrifying phetkara sound. 


“Tired by their great journey across the sky, the Mahayoginis 
stretched out their great tongues to drink the waters of the 
celestial Ganges and by this action angered the seven great sages 
(the stars of the Great Bear). Between the edges of the long teeth 
protruding from their mouths, the Yoginis held the clouds, thus 
marring somewhat the beauty of the sky. The companions of the 
gods were alarmed by the vibrating resonance of their anklet 
bells as the Yoginis swiftly covered the distance between the sky 
and the earth. Their dark loose tresses splaying out across the 
sky, darkened it, and their terrible yet glowing skull crowns stood 
out among the black tresses like stars in the night sky. Dust as the 
night of destruction will appear intolerable and long to the 
world, so these Mahayoginis appeared intolerably ferocious and 
long-limbed, as they occupied the space within the temple of 
their Great Goddess, Candamari.¥ : ; 
Somadevasuri, Yafastilaka, A.D, 959 
“She who is seeved by 64 crores of groups of Yoginis” is‘one.of 
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At some stage the number of Yoginis became conventionalised to 
sixty-four, although their names, Ceseriprens and Perini do not 
appear to have been standardized. ee pier at the Yoginis as 
deities attendant upon Devi also appears a ate . afin ents 
of incorporation of these goddesses into the orthodox fold, 
Great Goddess: the Matrkas 
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sixteen, were popularly worshipped all over India. The familiar 
Devimahatmyam story of the origin of the Mothers tells of how 
seven of the gods sent their female energies (faktis) who had the 
same attributes and powers as themselves and were their female 
counterparts, to help Devi in her great battle against the demons. 
These goddesses, Brahmi, MaheSvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, 
Aindri and Narasimhi, were highly effective in helping Devi 
Candika destroy the demon armies. When the demon Sumbha 
taunted Devi and scoffed at her for fighting with the strength of 
others, Candika absorbed these goddesses into her own body and 
then killed the demon. Shrines dedicated to the Mothers are to be 
found in every part of India and their cult was particularly popular 
in Orissa where many of the Matrka images are over life-size in 
dimension. 


The tradition deriving the sixty-four Yoginis from the eight 
Matrkas is contained in the 146th chapter of the Agni Purana. The 
eight Mothers are Brahmant, MaheSvari, Kaumiari, Vaisnavi, 
Varahi, Aindri, Camunda and Mahalaksmi. The sixty-four Yoginis 
are derived from the eight Matrkas in groups of eight (once of none 
and once of seven), Each group of Yoginis is described as belonging 
to the family (kaa) of one or other of the Mothers or as being born 
(sambhava) from a Mother. Since the Matrkas themselves are 
considered to be emanations of Devi and aspects of the Divine 
Female, the Yoginis emerging from them must also, by association, 
be considered divine or semi-divine and as acolytes of the Great 
Goddess, Such a concept too seems to have arisen with the 
assimilation of the Yoginis into the orthodox fold. 


The derivation of sixty-four Yoginis from the eight Matrkas 
became an accepted tradition as may be seen from the 
commentaries on several texts including also Bhaskararaya’s 
commentary to the Lalita Sahasrandma.9 The Kathasaritsagara, 
which we considered earlier when examining the aspect of Yogini 
as sorceress, contains two stories which seem to indicate that by the 
middle of the 11th century (the date of the work), the connection 
between the Yoginis and Matrkas had become part of the common 
lore. The first story related by Candrasvamin is an intriguing one. 
In the middle of the night he saw a circle of Mothers (matycakra) 
headed by Narayani (an alternate name for Vaisnavi). The Matrkas 
had with them a variety of gifts to present to Bhairava for whom 
they were impatiently waiting. Bhairava, Lord of the circle of 
Mothers, arrived just as Narayani finished explaining the reason 
for his delay. The Matrkas presented their gifts to him, after which 
he danced and sported with the Yoginis (téndavena ksanam 
nityannakridadyoginisakhah ). \t would appear that the circle of 
Mothers, the mdtycakra, included also the Yoginis, or that the word 
Yogini is used here as a synonym for Mactrka. 


The second story suggests a connection between the Yoginis and 
Matrkas, but also reflects a slight confusion between the concept of 
Yogini as goddess and Yi ygini as sorceress. The tale told by 
Kandarpa contains an incident in which a collection of Yoginis 
apparently emerged from a group of Mothers.#! It was late at night 
and circles of flying beings (khecaricakra) had begun to move about 
in the sky, Kandarpa, lost and miles from home, found a deserted 


Yogini from Naresar workshop (Courtesy REL Ellsworth, New York) 
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temple of the Mothers (mdtrdevagrham Sinyam), entered it, saw 
the brightness and power of the Matrkas and prayed to them for 
protection. A little later, Kandarpa saw a collection of Yoginis 
emerging from within the group of Matrkas. The phrase used 
(matrganantarat nirgatya yoginigramah ) indicates that the Yoginis 
emerged from the Mothers, and not from within the temple of the 
Mothers, thus apparently indicating the divine status of the 
Yoginis. The rest of the story seems,however, to suggest the human 
witch-like aspect of the Yoginis. Kandarpa hears them talking to 
one another: 
“Tonight we must go to the general assembly of the Yoginis 
(yoginicakramelakam) in Chakrapura, and how can_ this 
Brahman be kept safe in this place which is full of wild beasts? So 
let us take him to some place where he will be happy; and 
afterwards we will bring him back again...When they had said 
this they adorned me, and carrying me through the air, placed me 
in the house of a rich Brahman in a certain city and went away... 


0 


Matrka Cakra on paper, Rajasthan, 19th century (Courtesy: R.C. Vyakul, Jaipur) 
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Then those yoginis came back from their assembly in this last 
watch of the night and by their supernatural power carried me 
off, and flew up into the air with me. And while they were flying 
through the air, they had a fight with another set of Yoginis,who 
came, wishing to carry me off, and they let me go and I felldown 


here.” 


This second part of Kandarpa’s story certainly leaves one with 
the impression of an assembly of covens of witches, rather than of 


groups of goddesses. 


Stray references in various texts suggests that the words Yogini 
and Matrka were occasionally used as synonyms. One such example 
is contained in the Arunacalamahatmyam section of the Skanda 
Purana which refers to “Mothers of the circle of Yoginis” 
(yoginicakramataro).? A similar usage of these words seems to 
occur in the 52nd chapter of the Agni Purana which consists of a 
total of sixteen lines devoted to listing the names of the Yoginis, 
after which follows the statement that Bhairava, referred to as Lord 


of the Mothers (matrndtha) is to be worshipped at the centre of the 


Mothers (matrmadhye pijyah).4 Since the chapter is devoted to 
bable that the word Macrka is 


the sixty-four Yoginis, it seems pro 
used here as an alternative for Yogini. Another description of 


Bhairava, repeated in more than one Kaula tantra, also suggests the 
synonymous use of the terms Yogini and Matrka. Bhairava is 
pictured at the centre of the circle of Yoginis, surrounded by the 
mandala of Mothers (yoginicakramadhyastham matymandalaves- 
thitam).4 The mandala of Matrkas seems to be an alternative 
phrase for the Cakra of Yoginis, the repetition being perhaps for 


emphasis. 


Yoginis as Patron Goddesses of the Kaulas 


Having examined the term Yogini in its several contexts, and 
considered the many aspects of the Yoginis in their differing 
connotations as revealed from a variety of texts, both religious and 
literary, we arrive ultimately at the Yoginis of our Yogini temples. 
It appears that these goddesses, generally visualized as a group of 
sixty-four, were regarded as patron deities by those who followed 
the heterodox path known as Kaula marga. 
ntioned in the Preface, texts that refer to the highly 
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the cult, nor are they explicit rega 
goddesses within the cultus. Yogini namavalis (name-lists) stand in 


isolation, neither preceded nor followed by any explanatory verses 
on the worship or status of these deities. Tantras that speak of 
Yoginis reiterate repeatedly that this is highly secret, hidden 
knowledge (rahasyatirahasyanam rahasyo-ayam)* that was to be 
divulged only to initiates. A scrutiny of a series of tantric texts 
reveals a number of passing references to the Yoginis, some of 
which are quite abstruse, but which when put together, discloses a 
fundamental connection between the Yogini cult and the tantric 
sect known as the Kaulas. The evidence is largely circumstantial but 


no less convincing 


Yogini from the Bheraghat temple 


A consideration of several Kaula texts and of the Kwlarnava 
Tantra in particular,46 indicates that the Yoginis are the special 
deities of followers of the Kaula path. The Kwlarnava, one of the 
better-known tantras of the Kaula school, tells us on more than one 
occasion that those following the Kaula path are the favourites of 
the Yoginis, while those opposed to it will incur their curse. Even 
those who deride the Kaulikas will be cursed by the Yoginis, who 


seem to have been regarded by the Kaulas as their patron 
goddesses. 


Those foolish persons who censure the followers of the Kaula 
path, them the Yoginis will destroy; of that there is no doubt.47 


Other Kaula texts containing similar references include the Sri 
Matottara Tantra which tells us that followers of the Kaula path 
become specially dear to the Yoginis 48 and the Kaulajhananirnaya 
which states that the blessings of the Yoginis fall on followers, and 
their curses on the enemies of the Kaula Cakra.49 


The earlier discussion on Cabra pija has already introduced us to 
the ritual practices of the Kaula school, referred to popularly as the 
five “m"’s, commencing with offerings of fish, meat, grain and wine 
and climaxing with ritual sexual union. Kaula doctrine states that 
through such bhoga (enjoyment) as opposed to yoga (renunciation), 
its followers will achieve a state of bliss that is termed Kula. Kula is 
defined as a state in which the mind and sight are united, the sense 
organs lose their individuality and sight merges into the object to be 
visualized.5° Akula is defined in the same manner and it is further 
stated that Kula is Sakti and Akula is Siva, and that ultimate bliss 
arises from the union of the two. In the Kaula ritual circle, each 
sddhaka was to think of himself as Siva and of his partner as Devi, 
and in this manner try to anticipate the bliss of Kula. 


The Kaulajfdananirnaya, an important early Kaula text, speaks of 
the various Kaula schools in existence, and tells us that its doctrine 
is that of the school founded by Matsyendranatha and known as 
Yogini Kaula.>! Each chapter of this tantric text commences by 
stating that it is expounding the Yogini Kaula doctrine. The Sri 
Matottara Tantra, a Kaula text which refers to Kaulajfiana (Kaula 
knowledge), the Kulaputra (Kaula Sadhaka) and kulasapa (Kaula 
curse) and deals extensively with Yoginis, ends each chapter with 
the statement that it is expounding the secret knowledge of the 
Yoginis (yoginiguhye)52 The later copy of the Matottara known as 
the Goraksa Sambita, ends its chapters stating that it is expounding 
the secret Yogini doctrine of the Matottara that belongs to the 
Kaula tradition (kulakaulinimata)53 The Kularnava Tantra, in its 
concluding verses, seems to refer to itself as a treatise on the 
Yoginis (kuldrnavam idam sastram yogininam hrdi sthitam).54 It 
appears probable that the Yogini cult, as seen in the Yogini temples 


and as it first emerged, is a branch of the Kaula school, referred to 
originally as Yogini Kaula. 


The Kularnava Tantra uses the term Yogini in three different 
contexts, to refer to Devi herself (a usage already examined), to 
describe the female partners in the Cakra ritual previously 
considered, and to describe the goddesses who are the patron deities 
as. Our interest here is in this chird important aspect 


of the Kaulik 
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of the Yoginis. These patron goddesses hold a subsidiary position 
compared to Devi, but in one passage the Ku/arnava elevates them 
to a decidedly high status, assigning them a function of cosmic 
significance. 


To those eternal Yoginis by whose glory 
The three worlds have been established, 
To them I bow down, to them I pray. 


The Matottara Tantra too contains one description of the 
Yoginis as capable of creating and destroying the world.56 
Generally, however, the Yoginis are invoked only in connection 
with the rites of Kula dharma. The Kularnava states that those who 
make distinctions of caste in the Kula Cakra become food for the 
Yoginis,*” and that those who have the capacity for such Cakra 
worship and yet do not peform this ritual, will be destroyed by the 
yoginis.°8 It specifies that those who regard as gods the inebriated 
sddhakas of such a Cakra, will attain the world of the Yoginis.59 It 
warns the sddhaka that if he insults a woman, the Yoginis will be 
angry; he may not strike a woman even with a flower, and no 
matter what fault she may have, he must ignore itand speak only of 
her virtues. The Kaulajhdnanirnaya too contains a similar warning 
against ever being angry with women! who in Kaula tradition, 
were clearly placed on a pedestal. 


The Kawlajtananirnaya speaks of the Yoginis whose home is in 
the sky and it tells us that when they wander the earth, they assume 
the forms of the various earthly creatures, animal, bird and 
human. The Kuldrpava refers to crores of Yoginis and Bhairavas 
who live in the sky, on earth, in water, on the mountains and in the 
forests, and it tells us that they are specially invoked by the sédbaka 
to protect the kaulikas.©* Another passage describes them thus: 


Whether fierce or gentle, terrible to behold, all-powerful, 
Residing in the sky, on earth or in the vastness of space, May 
those Yoginis always be well-disposed towards me. 


The Kuldrnava rarely mentions any specific number for the 
Yoginis, but its tenth chapter contains one clear allusion to the 
sixty-four Yoginis, and one verse referring to the worship of the 
eight Kulas and the sixty-four (presumably Yoginis).66 The 
Kaulajfidnanirnaya contains one reference to the Yoginis as being 
sixty-four in number,67 while the Matottara gives details of two 
circles of sixty-four Yoginis and one circle of eighty-one Yoginis 9 
The Kularnava speaks of ast istaka piijd or the worship of eight 


groups of eight, which may be spread out over sixty-four days or 
may be performed in the course of s single day. It seems clear that 
the term astastaka (eight groups of eight) issued here to refer to the 
sixty-four Yoginis. Convincing evidence of this usage of the term is 
contained in two chapters of the Agni Purana. Chapter 146 
consisting of a total of twenty verses that described the sixty-four 
Yoginis and derives them from the eight Matrkas, is entitled 


Astastakadevyah, or the eight times eight deities. Chapter 52 


fi of the 
same Purana commences with 


a reference to yoginyastastakam and 
€ names of the sixty-four Yoginis70 A 
passage in the Kuldrnava too refers to the astdstaka group of 
Yoginis (astastakayoziniganam) or to the eight circles of Yoginis 


then proceeds to list th 


vy 


Lion-faced Yogini from Hirapur (Courtesy: Archaeological 
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(cakrastakayoginisam),)! thus suggesting the number sixty-four, 
while there is more than one mention of circles of Yoginis 
(yoginivyndam ).!? 


Kaula tantras make it clear that Siva as Bhairava was the leader 
of this group of goddesses. The Kwlarnava and Meru Tantra use 
identical words in visualising Siva “at the centre of the circle of 
Yoginis and surrounded by the Mandala of Mothers’73, a 
description already considered in the context of the synonymous 
usage of the terms Yogini and Matrka. The Matottara Tantra 
describes Siva at the centre of the group of Yoginis 
(yoginiganamadhyagam),74 while other texts speaking of Siva's 
presence in the midst of the Yoginis include the Srividyapithama- 
tsarah,?> the Guhyasiddhikrama’’ and the Varahi Tantra.77 


The Kulirnava Tantra warns those worshipping the Sti Cakra to 
remember the Yoginis and Bhairavas, as those foolish enough not 
to do so will be treated as an animal by the Yoginis78 The cult of Sri 
Vidya and its worship through the Sri Cakra is today not generally 
associated with the Kaula way of worship, being pursued largely by 
the daksina margis who believe in inner, symbolic worship rather 
than the external Kaula practices. However, the texts tell us that Sri 
Cakra worship may be pursued by either method and it was 
apparently quite popular at one time with the Kaulas. An 
important Kaula text of the Sri Cakra is the Yoginibydaya, which 
comprises the last three chapters of the Nitydsodasikarnava, which 
in turn forms part of the Véamaketvara Tantra. The 
Nityasodasikarnava speaks of the glory of the sixty-four crores of 
Yoginis and of their installation in a circle?9 The Yoginithrdaya 
speaks of Kaula rites and Cakra pija, then mentions the sixty-four 
crores of powerful Yoginis, proceeding to refer to them as astastaka 
and to speak of their establishment in a Cakra®° The early 
commentary on this text, known as Yoginihrdayadipikda, refers 
here to the Aksobhya group of sixty-four Yoginis, a well-known 
grouping of Yoginis listed in the Agni Purana and the Matottara 
Tantra among other texts (See Appendix II). The Jianarnava 
Tantra, another Kaula Sri Cakra text, also refers to the worship of 
the sixty-four Yoginis and to the installation of the sixty-four 
crores of Yoginis ina Cakra8! Ic states further that those who obtain 
knowledge of the Sri Cakra by illegitimate means will become food 
for the Yoginis.8? As we have earlier pointed out, the various 
configurations of the Sri Cakra are visualized as presided over by 
Yoginis, who belong, however, to a different category to the 
Yoginis we are here considering as the patron deities of the Kaulas, 


It appears then, from a consideration of important Kaula texts 
that the Yoginis formed a group of goddesses closely connected 
with the Kaula cult, and more specially with that branch of the 
Kaula path known as Yogini Kaula. Visualized generally as sixty- 
four in number, the Yoginis were divided into eight kulas or 
groupings of eight, and pictured as forming a circle around Siva as 
Bhairava. They were invoked by Kaula sddhakas to protect 
followers of the Kaula path, and worshipped in order to gain a 
al abilities to be considered later. Temples of the 


variety of magic i : 
n constructed by such Kaula believers. 
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Yoginis and Yaksinis 


Kaula texts suggest indirectly that there is an underlying 
connection between the Yoginis and the Yaksinis who are 
associated with trees and fertility. From the first century B.C., we 
have sculptural representations of Yaksinis, such as the clearly 
labelled Yaksis as the Bharhut stupa, who stand with one leg and 
arm entwined around the trunk of a tree and with the other arm 
drawing one of its flowering branches down towards them. The 
Yaksinis were believed to reside in the forests, and their touch could 
cause a tree to blossom or produce fruit (as ability extended 
poetically to all women). The Kwlarnava Tantra tells us that the 
Yoginis of the Kula reside in trees known as kulavrksas, and such 
trees were to be approached with worshipful attitude. Eight 
varieties of Kula trees are specified, with an admonishment never 
to cut such a tree or pluck its leaves, or to sleep under it83The Kaula 
Saktanandatarangini also speaks of Kula Yoginis residing in Kula 
trees.84 The implication seems to be that the Kula Yoginis were in 
some manner connected with or derived from the concept of 
Yaksinis. Interestingly, even without looking into Kaula texts, 
Coomaraswamy believed that the sixty-four Yoginis must origi- 
nally have been Yaksinis.85 

The Kaula Uddifa Tantra which isa treatise on magic, contains a 
chapter entitled Yaksini Sadhana which tells us that the Yaksinis 
may be approached as sister, mother, daughter or wife.8¢ These 
Yaksinis, who can assume varying forms (nandripadhara), will, 
when appropriately worshipped, give the devotee all his desires. 
The chapter concludes with a series of verses regarding the worship 
of the Yaksini as wife, with instructions to the sd@dhaka to prepare a 
couch strewn with flowers upon which to adore the Yaksint, who 
will arrive at midnight and lead the sadhaka into the pleasures of 
love. This same basic approach is described in a set of Kaula 
manuscripts entitled Yogini Sadhana Pryoga, and others called 
Yogini Sddhand, most of which appear to be derived from the 
Bhitadamara Tantra.7It is specified here that the Yogini may be 
worshipped as mother, sister or wife; when worshipped as wife, the 
Yogini will make the sadhbaka into the foremost among kings 
(rajendrah sarvardjanam). In at least one of these versions, the 
term Yogini and Yaksini are used interchangeably, and this same 
text specifies too that worship during the day is appropriate for 
daksina marga rites, while vémamdarga worship (involving the 
literal enaction of such ritual) should be performed at night.88 


Further indirect evidence on the connection between Yoginis 


and Yaksinis comes from the treatment in Hindu tat 
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Padmiavati, a tantric deity whose worship was carried out 
to acquire a variety of magical abilities. The Yogini Tantra calls 
Padmavati a Yogini and quotes Padmavati’s mantra for forseeing 
the future through dreams. The Mahdyaksini Tantra gives this 
mantra of Padmavati and refers to it as astamahdasiddhi-yak sini. 
prayoga, indicating that Padmavati is a Yaksini and also that t] 
eight major siddhis (magical pow 
worship.89 
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the method of invoking and approaching each.” These Yaksinis are 
considered goddesses of no mean order: they could bestow on their 
worshippers magical powers including moving in the air (akdfa- 
gamana), immortality (rasdyana), vision at a distance (dtivadarfana) 
and other abilities parallel to those that accrue, as we shall see ina 
later chapter, from worship of those Kaula goddesses, the Yoginis, 


Ta) 


2. The Circle And Cakras of Yoginis 


he Yogini temple generally takes for its form the circle, 

that purest and simplest of symbols, yet one of the most 
powerful and widely used. The circle represents the Sun, the seeing 
eye, the zodiac, time and eternity; it is Nothing and yet itis All. Itis 
the shape that expresses most effectively the complementary 
concepts of completeness and separateness: a circle is complete in 
itself and separated from everything outside of it. The circle is alsoa 
symbol of the Self, of a self-contained psychic whole. “It expresses 
the totality of the psyche in all its aspects, including the 
relationship between man and the whole of nature” and “always 
points to the single most vital aspect of life—its ultimate 
wholeness.'! In certain schools of thought such as Zen, the circle 
symbolizes human perfection and hence Enlightenment. Texts that 
refer to the Yoginis invariably speak of them as forming a cakra or 
vynda, both words meaning a circle. 


Temples of the Yoginis, architecturally dissimilar to all other 
shrines in India, represent a tradition that stands well apart from 
the main stream of temple architecture. Existing temples of the 
Yoginis, while confirming that the circular ground plan was 
customary and the most prevalent, reveals also the existence of a 
few instances of the less familiar rectangular plan. All the temples, 
however, are hypaethral or open to the sky, with neither tower, 


Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial, Orissa 


roof nor hidden, sacred area common to all other Indian temples. 
The enclosing stone walls, between six and ten feet in height, are 
generally plain on the exterior and the entrance into the temples is 
more in the nature of an interruption in the circular wall, resulting 
in a simple undecorated doorway located on the east. The circular 
enclosures are of varying sizes, ranging from Hirapur which is only 
25 feet in diameter to Bheraghat which is 125 feet across; all such 
details will be discussed at the appropriate places. 


On the inner walls of the temples are a series of niches, sixty- 
four, eighty-one or forty-two, each containing a sculpted image of a 
Yogini. At the centre of the circle is an open shrine dedicated to 
Bhairava who, as we have seen, seems to have been regarded as the 
leader of the goddesses. In some temples, the original central shrine 
remains intact and at Ranipur-Jharial for instance, we see a small 
pillared pavilion housing an image of the dancing Siva. At Hirapur, 
the central shrine was clumsily rebuilt in recent years after the 
disappearance of the original Siva image which was in situ twenty 
years ago. The Mitauli temple has at its centre a large pillared 
circular pavilion which must once have housed an image of Siva, 
probably accompanied by his entourage, but this shrine is now 
unfortunately empty. In view of the repeated textual evidence that 
we have seen for the placement of Bhairava at the centre of the 
group of Yoginis, it is evident that this central shrine existed in all 
Yogini temples. These remarkable shrines are often situated on the 
tops of hills and are usually in isolated locations on the outskirts of 
towns. The simple temples of the Yoginis are unique in a country 
which specializes in tall, elaborate shrine towers (tikbaras) and 
impressive gateways (torapas and gopuras) and where decorative 
carvings and figural sculptures cover every inch of space on temple 
walls. 


Circles have been used all over the world since ancient times to 
mark the boundaries of sacred areas, to set these apart from 
mundane usage and to protect them from harmful external 
influences. Prehistoric stone circles such as Avebury and the more 
famous Stonehenge testify to this use of the circle, and in addition, 
the circular form of these and other shrines also involve 
astrological symbolism. The circular sanctuary of Athena at the 
famous Greek oracle of Delphi or the large circular marble “tholos” 
at Epidaurus must also have had a similar significance. The circle is 
also a protective barrier, specially in magic ceremonial where 
magical energy is not allowed to dissipate but is contained and 
concentrated within the boundaries of the circle. Also relevant in 
this context is the age-old rite of circumambulation which involves 
ceremonially walking ina circle around the object of worship before 
bowing down in front of it. 


The circle is of great importance in the Buddhist world. The 
Buddha had set in motion the wheel of law, and the round shape of 
the wheel became a basic element in Buddhist symbolism, The 
Buddhist stupa is hemispherical, and circular shrines in India are 
often found to be Buddhist, deriving their plan from the 
requirement of containing and enclosing a stupa. A circular temple 


at Bairat enshrined a stupa, as did a circular domed cave at 


Guntupalli and a similar pillared cave at Junnar,? 
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Plan of Ranipur-Jharial temple, Orissa 


Interior of the Ranipur-Jharial cemple, Orissa 
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The various architectural and Purdnic texts that list the varieties 
of Indian temples, specify a large number of shrines based on the 
principle of the square and the rectangle, and they include also a 
classification of purely circular temples. As far as we can determine 
from extant remains, the vartula or circular temple was.not much in 
vogue and remained mostly a theoretical classification. The 6th 
century Brhatsambhita refers to such circular shrines and the Agni 
Puraya lists nine types of circular temples} The Samararigana 
Sitradhara, written by Paramara king Bhoja who ruled between 
1018-1060, enumerates a total of sixty-four temples of which ten 
are circular.4 Bhoja speaks of circular temple plans consisting of 64 
and 100 padas (steps or measures) which were to be used in the 
construction of circular shrines.5 He specifies that the Valaya 
(circular) temple is known as Mandika when it has only one 
entrance (as in most Yogini shrines) and as Caturmukha when it 
has four doorways. Although such textual evidence for the circular 
temple exists, it does not in actual Practice appear to have been a 
customary plan, with the exception of certain medieval shrines 


with conical towers in Kerala and our circular unroofed temples of 
the Yoginis. 


Cakras, Mandalas and Yantras 


A Cakra, literally interpreted, means a wheel or circle, but in our 
context it is a circular formation intended for specialised tantric 
ritual. A Cakra consisting of circles, lines, triangles and petals ina 
set formation may be drawn on the ground, oncloth or paper, oron 
a flat sheet of metal and used for personal worship or as an aid to 
meditation. When images of multiple Yoginis are thus placed 
within a circular enclosure, we get a Yogini Cakra or a Yogini 
temple. In advanced meditative technique, the deities and Yoginis 
of a Cakra are sometimes visualised as existing internally within 
the body and are to be offered symbolic worship.6 Though the 
existence of such symbolic deities within one’s body is mentioned in 
tantric texts, Cakras in general are external configurations and used 
primarily for tantric worship. 


The word ‘Mandala’, usually meaning a circle, is frequently used 
to describe the shrines of the Matrkas. The word Mandala may also 
be understood as a square but not as a rectangle, and it is hence 
surprising that the shrines of the Mothers ate always rectangular 
and those of the Yoginis occasionally so. The Hindu temple is based 
on a Mandala known as the Vastu Purusa Mandala which is 
basically in the form of a square. The circle and the square are 
combined in painted Mandalas, both Buddhist and Hindu. The 
purely circular plan, marginally altered to result in what is known 
as quadratura circuli? or the squaring of the circle, is seen in all 
Mandalas, and even those based entirely ona circle are enclosed by 
an outer square formation known as the bhapura. Such a 
configuration, with a central focus, has frequently been used for the 
ground plans of cities. Not dictated by considerations of aesthetics, 


a Mandala plan transforms the city “into an ordered cosmos, a 
sacred place bound by its center to the other world...Every building 
sacred or secular, that has a Mandala ground plan is the projection 


of an architypal image from within the human consciousness into 
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the outer world. The city, the fortress, and the temple become 
symbols of psychic wholeness, and in this way exercise a specific 
influence on the human being who enters or lives in the place’’8 


The word ‘Yantra’ may be regarded as a generic term used to 
describe all varieties of symbolic diagrams intended for meditative 
or ritual worship, and the use of the Mandala and the Cakra are 
basic to tantric ceremonial. Apart from consecrating a sacred area, 
the Mandala or Yantra is also a cosmogram. A somewhat parallel 
idea is seen in the sane paintings made by the Navaho Indians in 
order to heal their sick who are required to walk in a circle around 
the Mandala-structured sand-painting before entering to sit within 
it. By this process they try “to bring a sick person back into harmony 
with himself and the cosmos, and thereby restore his health”. In 
the case of the Hindu Mandala or Yantra, a devotee after long 
meditation finally identifies himself with its centre, at which stage 
the configuration becomes a “psychocosmogram”.!© We shall see 
that Cakras and Mandalas, incised on metal sheets or drawn on 
scrolls or leaves, were exceedingly important in the worship of the 
Yoginis, with some texts going so far as to say that worship without 
a Mandala is fruitless and does not please the deity.!! It appears 
probable that worship through such diagrams was the earlier mode 
of propitiation of the Yogints, and that stone temples to house 
images of these goddesses came at a later stage. 


Cakras of Sixty-four Yoginis 

Yoginis are popularly worshipped and visualized as existing ina 
group of sixty-four and all known name-lists of Yoginis as well as 
surviving temples of the Yoginis confirm that sixty-four was 
indeed the customary number for these goddesses. How was this 
number arrived at in grouping the Yoginis? Numbers and 
numerology have always been of importance in India where they 
still retain a position of prominence, both in the science of 
astrology which remains a major preoccupation and in ritualistic 
worship which, to the present day, isa indir part of a 
practice of the Hindu religion. To this day one wi seat it re 
that ten is a number to be used specially by ee ant i twe ve by 
Ksatriyas. Sixteen is of significance as aes the ‘sed —_ 
upon which the Hindu calendar is based. The num e aa 
remained important enough to form the chee a . - 
currency, and prior to recent decimalisation ie ni waren p a 
divided into sixteen annas and each anna into four pices. 
ature, both religious and secular, 
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the hand or the types of metal; the stages in the path of Yoga or the 
various divisions of the science of architecture. The letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet too were divided into eight categories. The 
Matrkas or Mothers were also frequently considered to be eight in 
number, and there were eight corresponding Bhairavas. Eight too 
was the number assigned to the major magical powers or siddhis 
that could be acquired through a variety of ritual practices. 


If eight is an auspicious number, then sixty-four as the square of 
eight, is even more potent and efficacious. In late Vedic literature, 
sixty-four is already a special number, and the Aitereya Brahmana 
refers to the 64th step as the last magical step that gives entry into 
the heavenly world! In the Mahabharata, sixty-four is already a 
recognized, traditional number: Krsna is hit by 64 arrows in his 
fight with Rukmi, while Karna pierced Bhisma's armour with 64 
arrows. The belief that the arts (falas) are traditionally 64 in 
number dates back to the early centuries A.D. and were enumerated 
by Vatsyayana in his famous Kamasatra. Vatsyayana listed further 
a set of 64 erotic arts put together by an earlier author, commenting 
that while he was adding to such arts, he would retain the term 
catusasti or 64, since it was already a traditional term and an 
auspicious number!* The Great Goddess herself is seen as an 
embodiment of the 64 arts and addressed as Catusasti-kalamayi, 
and she is worshipped with 64 varieties of offerings.! 


It is significant to note that the 6th century Brhatsambita of 
Varahamihira specifies that the diagram for the floor plan of a 
temple should be divided into sixty-four squares (the manduka 
mandala).\° For Varahamihira, the only other permissable Mandala 
is one of 81 squares which we shall consider shortly. While certain 
other numbers were introduced later, 64 and 81 remained numbers 
of prime importance for temple Mandalas. It is intriguing to find 
the universe itself described in Buddhist text as a board of eight by 
eight squares, fastened by golden cords.!” 


The number sixty-four attains even greater significance in 
tantric literature with the Agamas and Tantras themselves said to 
number 64, In tantric texts the earlier concept of the eight 
Bhairavas is now expanded to 64; reference is made to 64 mantras; 
and there appears to have beena concept of 64 pithas or sites sacred 
to the Goddess.!8 In view of the fact that worship of the Yoginis is 
said to grant siddhis or magical perfections, it is perhaps significant 
that the Indian tradition knows not only of eight but also of 64 
riddhis.!9 It is possible that the theory of 64 magical powers may 
have influenced the number chosen for the Yoginis since, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, the Yoginis are so closely connected 
with the theory of siddhis. 


Khecari Cakra of 64 Yoginis 


This elaborate circular formation of Yoginis, described in the 
Matoitara Tantra 20 may be visualized as an expanding or unfolding 
lotus flower with a Yogini seated on each of its many petals. Siva 


and Sakti, at the centre of the lotus, are surrounded by successive 


layers of lotus petals, start ing with a layer of twelve and pro ceeding 
through circles of 24 and 32 petals into the full-blown circle of 
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sixty-four. We are told that Devi's desire to create (icchd) produces 
twelve powerful and fearsome Yoginis of glowing colours, 
decorated with a variety of ornaments and with twelve arms each. 
All twelve are intoxicated with their own youth and sway gently 
through the effect of wine. Each has her own mount, is powerful 
enough to raise the dead, and can bestow all the magical siddhis on 
the worshipper. The agitation (ksobha) caused by the twelve 
Yoginis results in the formation of a circle of twenty-four Yoginis, 
of great potency and glory. They are described individually in the 
text, which gives the colour and appearance of each, the objects in 
their hands and their vahanas. Many of them are portrayed as 
flushed or as having rolling eyes due to the intoxicating effect of 
wine. The next stage in the expanding lotus is a circle of thirty-two 
Yoginis who are intoxicated with their own power and who possess 
the ability to assume any form they desire. All thirty-two are young, 
short and round-bellied; they hold varying weapons in thier hands 
and have their own mounts. 


From the power and joy of these thirty-two results the fully 
expanded, .full-blown lotus of 64 petals with its 64 magnificent 
Yoginis and the colour of each goddess and her mount is clearly 
stated in the text. All Q4are four-armed and hold a club and noose in 
their left hands and a spear and cord in their right hands. All have 
perfect limbs and are beautifully adorned with many jewels. The 
Matottara describes them as emerging from the body of Kubjika 
(kubjika tanu sambhava), or in other words as the creations of Devi. 
It tells us that these Yoginis of the Khecari Cakra will bestow all 
magical powers, both physical and mental, when appropriately 
worshipped. The term khecara means moving in the sky, and such 
aerial power was one of the important magical abilities acquired 
through worship of this Cakra. The 64 Yoginis of the Khecara 
Cakra belong to a tradition excluding Matrkas, and an analysis of 
this and other similar lists will be found in Appendix IL. A later 
section of the Matottara Tantra provides explicit instructions on 
how to draw the Yantra of the 64 Yoginis.2! A central star (literally 
a six-pointed diamond) is to be surrounded by an eight-petalled 
lotus enclosed within a square. Beyond this are to be drawn three 
circles, followed by 64 petals to seat the 64 Yoginis. 


Yogini Cakra of 64 Yoginis | | 
The 64 Yoginis of the Yogini Cakra, also pee 
Matottara Tantra? comprise a group entirely different to those : 
the Khecari Cakra. In fact, they stand on mi hen ae 
corresponding even partially to any known sce coil fo 
Appendix II). These Yoginis are derived in ie of seo le 
eight deities Dakini, Rakini, Lakini, Kakini, Sa a: : i . 
and Kusuma. The 64 Yoginis are described eit aie as el e = 
the family of the deity (lakini hula sambhitta), as ri 8 : wi 
her limbs (sakinyanga samudbhiita), at as ] : wi ho 
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who is said to sport with the Yoginis (kridate yogini saba). The 
Yoginis of the Yogini Cakra are described as young women, lavishly 
adorned and carrying various weapons. Intoxicated with their own 
youth and with senses sharpened through the pleasure of wine, 
they are at the peak of their prowess, and portrayed as being able to 
assume any shape and form they fancy and to go anywhere they 
desire. 


External worship of these 64 Yoginis in one large circle, or in 
eight smaller circles of eight Yoginis each, must have been the main 
manner of worship of the Yogini Cakra. However, the Matottara 
indicates in a later chapter that these Yoginis could be located 
internally.’ This suggestion emerges indirectly froma passage that 
gives an internal location to each of the eight sacred towns, the 
ksetras, with which the groups of Yoginis are associated. Following 
upon the location of these &sezras and relating it to the Yogini 
Cakra, we find that the Matottara Tantra assigns Dakini to preside 
over the head, Rakini over the brows and Lakini over the nostrils. 
Kakint belongs to the heart, Sakini to the navel, Hakini to the secret 
parts and Yakini to the phallus, while the eighth deity Kusuma is 
placed at the feet. This system of location of these goddesses within 
the body is different from the more popularly known system of 
Tantra Yoga which visualizes the seven goddesses (omitting 
Kusuma) as the presiding divinities of the seven Cakras present in 
the subtle body of every human. It appears that the names of these 
powerful and well-known deities of the internal Cakras (with the 
addition of an eighth name) were utilised as a substratum around 
which to build up a Cakra of 64 Yoginis. There seems to be no 
connection otherwise between the seven deities of the internal 
Cakras and the Yoginis of this Yogini Cakra. 


Mila Cakra of Eighty-one Yoginis 


Nine is another auspicious number of major significance for 
ritualistic purposes. Nine are the planets known as the nava grahas 
and of vital importance in Indian astrology. According to the Hindu 
system of astrology which dates from the 6th century if not earlier, 
the nine grabas are the Sun (Sirya), moon (Candra), Mars 
(Mangala), Mercury (Budha), Jupiter (Brhaspati), Venus (Sukra), 
Saturn (Sani) and the ascending and descending nodes of the moon 
known as Rahu and Ketu. Nine are the forms of Durga (navadurga); 
nine are the nights during which she is specially worshipped 
(navaratri); nine are the leaves used in her worship (navapatrika); 
and nine are the auspicious precious gems (navaratna). Nine too 
are the Matrkas, listed in the Matottara Tantra as Brahmi, 
MaheSvari, Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Varahi, Aindri, Camunda, Candika 
and Mahalaksmi. 


As already mentioned, Varahamihira’s Brhatsambitd states that 
a temple may also be based on a floor plan of 81 squares 
(paramasayika mandala), a number that ts the square of nine. Stella 
Kramrisch, in her Hindu Temple, points out that a study of 
subsequent literature on temple plans, especially of the 
Nanasivagurudevapaddhati (perhaps an | Ich century work) 
indicates that a Mandala of 81 squares as opposed to one of 64 
squares is specially suitable for use by kings °4 Kramrisch further 
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notes that the Mdanasollasa, which is a royal compendium, refers 
only to the plan of 81 squares.» It appears then that a Mandala of 81 
is to be used primarily for royal temple construction. 


A unique system of eighty-one Yoginis, known as the Mila Cakra 
and revolving around the concept of nine Matrkas, is described in 
the Matottara Tantra26 Each Matrkas is herself considered to be a 
Yogini and she collects around her eight other Yoginis, forming a 
group of nine Yoginis. It is thus that one arrives at the number 81 
for the Mala Cakra Yoginis. Worship of the entire group of 81 
Yoginis in one circle will fulfil all the sddhaka's desires, bestow 
untold wealth as well as the eight magical siddhis. If the 81 Yoginis 
are arranged in a single circle, the Mila Cakra is to contain at its 
centre the sarvatobhadra formation, to'construct which one has to 
start with nine rows of nine squares each. However, each group of 
nine Yoginis may be worshipped independently. Brahmi in the east 
is worshipped specially by those who desire a male heir, while 
Maheét in the south confers the various magical powers, the eight 
siddhis. Kaumart in the west is worshipped for destroying enemies 
and Vaisnavi in the north confers the boon of a kingdom. Varahi in 
the south-east is importuned for the success of an army and Aindri 
in the south-west is in special command of securing territorial gain. 
Camunda in the north-west is adored in order that she banish all 
one’s fears when attacked by enemy kings. Laksmi at the centre ts 
worshipped by those who have lost their kingdom and wealth and 
are being oppressed by enemies. 


A listing of the benefits that accrue from the worship of each of 
the nine independent group of nine Yoginis, indicate that the Mila 
Cakra system of e&éfiti or eighty-one Yoginis is intended primarily 
for royalty. One may assume that a temple to the 81 Yoginis would 
be constructed by royalty and that worship of the 81 Yoginis would, 
on the whole, be restricted to the royal family and nobility. We have 
seen that a Mandala of 81 for the floor plan of a temple, as opposed 
to one of 64, is specifically intended for royalty, The Mila Cakra of 
eighty-one Yoginis further reinforces the idea that 81 is specially 
important for royalty and indeed, the concordance between the two 
independent lines of enquiry is striking. 


Bhiitalipi Cakra of Forty-two Yoginis ? 

The existence of a circular Yogini temple with forty-two niches 
for the placement of 42 images leads us into a consideration of this 
numeral. While not as popular as the numbers 64 and 81, forty-two 
is also a known auspicious number. While the tantras are generally 
said to number 64, in certain schools of thought there are 42 
tantras,2” while the Sakti pithas (sacred sites) too are sometimes 


h ‘ 2 
regarded as 42 in number?® 


The Bhitalip! which is a specialized arrangement of forty-two of 
the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet,” is of special significance 
of cakras of Yoginis. Bhiata is spirit or being, and /ipi is letter, 
indicating that Bhitalipi may be interpreted as Living Letters or 
This is not something unusual in 


perhaps as Beings of the Letters. Tht 
the Indian context. The fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, known 


as matrkas, are personified and worshipped as deities, and several 
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such mdatrké cakras drawn on paper and cloth are known. In 
addition, the Matottara Tantra itself describes a Malini Cakra 
which is another specialized arrangement of Sanskrit letters, and it 
describes in detail the goddess personifying each Malini letters3® 
The Matottara tells us that these personified Malinis are to be 
worshipped within a Malini Cakra, either by setting up images ina 
circular formation or by drawing them on a pata or scroll. The 
tantra then specifies the various occult powers arising from 
continued and prolonged worship of the Malini Cakra. 


The Bhitalipi and its arrangement of 42 letters is discussed in 
the seventh chapter of the Saradatilaka Tantra which refers to the 
varnesvaris or goddesses of the letters, and tells us that the deities 
of the Bhitalipi should be appropriately worshipped! The clear 
indication is that the 42 letters of the Bhitalipi have been 
personified into goddesses. On the analogy of the Malini Cakra, it 
seems feasible to suggest the existence of a Bhitalipi Cakra, and the 
possibility that a temple with forty-two niches was built to house 
these personified letters. One may further hypothesize that the 
worshipper of such a Cakra might expect occult powers similar to 
those that accrue from worship of the Malini Cakra. 


Matraka (alphabet) cakra from Rajasthan 


3. Occult Powers and Cult Practices 


he aim of most religious cults, however thinly disguised it 

may be in the case of exotic sects, is to achieve some sort of 
communion with the Divine. With the Yogini cult, however, it 
becomes apparent that the goal in the worship of circles of Yogints 
was to obtain a wide variety of occult powers. Whether implied or 
explicitly stated, this fact emerges unmistakeably from both tantric 
and Purdnic texts that concern themselves with the Yoginis. 
Salvation was not the aim, the word moksa finding no place in 
textual discussions on ca&ras of Yoginis and the benefits accrueing 
from their propitiation. The term moksa in unknown, for instance, 
to the Sri Matottara Tantra which deals extensively with the 
Yoginis. The word mukti for deliverance occurs once or twice in 
this tantra, but the manner of its usage suggests that it is included as 
a matter of form. It is the acquisition of magical abilities that is set 
forth as the goal, with details being given of those that enable the 
s@dhaka to control and influence others. Frequently it is the lesser 
variety of magical power that is the aim. For instance Devi, in the 
Matottara, addresses Siva thus: 

My lord, impart to me the secret knowledge about cakras of 

Yoginis 

the knowledge of which bestows the ability to fly in the air.! 

Siva concludes his exposition with the statement that knowledge 
of this cakra of Yoginis will give the devotee the eight potent 
magical siddbis. 

The theory of the astamahasiddhis, the eight great miraculous or 
magical powers, is of considerable antiquity. It is included in 
Patafijali’s Yogastras as a known concept and elaborated upon in 
the commentaries of Vyasa (7th century) and Paramara king Bhoja 
(11th century).? 

1. Anima is the ability to become minute in size and to thus 


penetrate an atom oF molecule and perceive its inner structure. 


This siddhi would give complete knowledge of the working of this 


world of ours. 
2. Mahima is the ability to become gigantic in size and be able to 


penetrate beyond our own solar system and universe and view 


reality. 
3. Laghimd \s weightlessness or the supernatural ability to 
ss at will. Apart from levitation, this siddhi would 


assume lightne ’ 
body at will and travel in astral 


include the power to leave ones 


form 


Hirapur Yogini (Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India) 


4. Garima is excessive weightiness and the power that arise 
from this. 


5. Prakdémya is an irresistable will that compels others to do 
one’s wishes. This would include hypnotic powers and highlights 
mind-control and the power of thought. 


6. Ifitva is control over body and mind, both one’s own and that 
of others, and it implies mastery over all living creatures, be it man 
or mouse. 


7. Vasitva is control over the natural elements and would 
include the power to produce rain, to cause a drought or a flash 
flood, to induce a volcano, to erupt or an earthquake to occur. 


8. Kamavasayita is the fulfillment of all one's desires, including 
the power to obtain anything whatsoever from a handful of ashes to 
all the treasures of the world. In its various chapters on circles of 
Yoginis, the Matottara Tantra repeatedly states that the eight great 
siddhis are available to the devout worshipper of cakras of Yoginis. 


The Matottara Tantra also tells us of other powerful abilities 
which the Yoginis, when appropriately invoked in their temples, 
confer on their devotees. These are mostly in the category of black 
magic and include mdéranam or the ability to cause death and 
uccatanam or making a man so thoroughly disillusioned with home 
and business that he abandons both. There is the power of 
stambhanam or paralysis and stupefaction and that of jrmbhanam 
or causing unconsciousness. Plévanam is the ability to cause a 
sudden flood, dravanam is the power to cause a person to flee, and 
the relatively harmless ksobhanam means the ability to cause 
excessive agitation, irritation and provocation to another. 
Parapurapravesa is the entering of another's home, kavittava 
manoharam is the ability to produce enchanting poetry, and 
vasyakarsanam is the compelling and infatuating power to seduce 
another's wife. Mohanam is the magical ability to bewilder and 
delude an enemy, and sphotanam-faila-vrksdnam is the power to 
rend asunder rocks and trees. Other occult powers include the 
ability to destroy the cakras that another has created and to thus 
nullify all possible ill-effects on oneself. It is certainly a hazy grey 
margin that demarcates and separates left-handed Yoga powers of 
this variety from pure magic. 

The Skanda Purana, in a chapter titled ‘The Arrival of the Sixty- 
four Yoginis", contains interesting information on the magical 
abilities conferred by the Yoginis. The list of siddhis includes 
vasikaranam or the power of subjugation through attraction; 
eutikaijana, a type of collyrium applied to the eyes that enables one 
to locate buried treasure; dhdtwvada or alchemic powers; vidagdha 
or the power of destruction; agistambhanam, the power to stop 
fire; jalastambbam, the power to stop the waters; vakstambham, 
the power to render speechless; &becaritvam, the ability to fly in the 
air, adrtyatvam or invisibility, déarsanam, the power of irresistable 
attraction, u“ccdlanam, the power to drive a man away from his 
home; nijdngasaundaryam, to make beautiful one’s own person, 
and yuvacitlavimohanam, infatuating the youthful mind. When 
worshipped and meditated upon, the Yoginis are said to become 
quickly pleased (ky:pram prasanna yogimyah). Just three evenings 


d 


Fearsome Yogini from Hirapur (Courtesy: Archaeological 
Survey of India) 


devoted to a repetition of their names will induce them to protect 
you from all external harmful influences, and they will protect your 
children and the unborn foetus. 


To him who worships in the Yogini pitha (temple), they will 
give all the siddhis; 

Even he who utters other mantras, so long as he be in the Yogini 
pitha, will be granted a part of the siddhis. 


To royalty, the Yoginis will give victory in disputes and great 
wealth, and the devout worshipper of these goddesses becomes the 
foremost among men (narottamah), untroubled by any obstacles. 
This chapter of the Skanda Purana refers frequently to the circle of 
Yoginis (yoginicakra and yoginivynda), and it includes a list of 
names of the 64 Yoginis.4 


The Kalika Purana, in a chapter which speaks of the Yogini 
kavaca or magical charm and of the Yogini mata or doctrine, lists a 
set of siddhis which differ slightly from those so far encountered. 
Apart from gutikafiyana and uccdtana, which are part of the Skanda 
Purana list, the Kalika mentions pddalepa, an ointment applied to 
the soles of one’s feet that enables one to move anywhere one 
wishes, and rasayana or the elixir of immortality. It has been 
pointed out that these four powers belong in fact to a Buddhist 
tradition of eight siddhis that includes khadga, a magical sword 
ensuring victory in battle; antardhana or invisibility; khecara and 
bhacara, the ability to move swiftly in the sky and on earth 


The siddhis listed in the Kaulajfdnanirnaya include the ability to 
see from a great distance, to possess remarkable speed, to be loved 
by one and all, to enter another's body and to have control over 
decay and death. Interesting is the ability described as 
yoginimelakam or association (perhaps union or copulation) with 
the Yoginis themselves.’ 


The Kularnava Tantra mentions the fact that worship of the 
Yoginis gives the devotee various siddhis, but it does not elaborate 
upon these® It does, however, tell us that worship of the cakra of 
Yoginis confers dosa Santi or expiation from sins, as also freedom 


from disease and from misfortnes of all kinds? The Kwlarnava 


reiterates this is another verse: 

find themselves in unfortunate circumstances; 
y-stricken, beset with quarrels, filled with fears; 
d the Yoginis and fallen from 


“Those who 
Diseased, povert 


They are those who have angere 


their grace.”'° 


In connection with freedom from disease, it is interesting to note 
that the Jain saint Munisundarasuri (1380-1447) composed a 
mantric hymn titled Santikarma or “Peace-Inducer ' specially to 
ward off an epidemic at Delwada in Gujarat that was believed to 
have been caused by the displeasure of the 64 Yoginis." The 
popular belief that the Yoginis could cure even love-sickness is 

tory in the Akhydnakamanikosa, written 


contained in an amusing 5 “ 
by the Jain saint Nemicandrasuri between 1073-1080. When king 
Nanda was beset by this incurable malady (:) and refused to take an 


interst in matters of state one of the important remedies suggested 
. : ‘ : . 5a a ee ‘ 
was the worship of the sixty-four Yoginis tn che Yogint temple." 


Hirapur Yogini standing on recumbent male (Courtesy: 
Archaeological Survey of India) 


We have seen the special importance of royal worship of the 
group of eighty-one Yoginis, clearly stated in the Matottara 
Tantra’s section on the Mala Cakra, inwhich such worship is said to 
guarantee success in all military enterprises.'3 However, the 
Kularnava Tantra indicates that royal worship of the sixty-four 
Yoginis too was of significance, and Siva expounds thus: 


"If a king but worships the sixty-four Yoginis with total 
devotion, O Dev!; 

His fame will reach the shores of the four oceans; of that there is 
no doubt.”!4 


Texts on Yogini Sadhand specify that the Yogini worshipped as 
wife will make a man the foremost among kings (rajendrah 
sarvarajanam) and we have seen that the Skanda Purana promises 
the royal worshipper of the Yoginis great wealth and victory 
(jayam) in disputes. 


The impotance of the various siddhis and the prominence given 
to such magical powers is seen from several texts that are devoted 
entirely to this subject. One such is the Uddifa Tantra'®in which 
Siva, in successive chapters, gives instructions and mantras for 
maranam (death, the killing of an enemy, chapters 1 and 2 ); 
mohanam (bewildering, deluding the enemy, chapter 3); 
stambhanam (paralysis, stoppage of fire, mind, army etc., chapter 
4): vidvesanam (causing enmity, chapter 5); uccdtanam (causing a 
man to flee, chapter 6); vafikarayam (subjugation of king, women, 
chapter 7); and dkarsanam (attraction, chapter 8). The 9th chapter 
of this Uddita Tantra is devoted to the worship of the Yaksini and 
to fava-smasana-sddhand, or corpse the cemetery ritual, and it 
incorporates mantras for bringing the dead back to life. The 10th 
and last chapter contains mantras for warding off evil of all types. 
The belief that magical abilities accrue from various exotic types of 
worship, resulted in a wide range of tantric works devoted solely to 
magic. Among these to name a few, are the Dattatreya Tantra 
(which also contains a chapter on Yaksini worship), the Afcarya- 
yogamald and the Manthanabhairava Tantra which is closely with 
the Sri Matottara Tantra}? 


Mahayaga: Ritual of Yogini Worship 


The pursuit of the occult powers bestowed by the Yoginis on 
those they favoured was achieved through a series of rites and 
practices known collectively as Mahayaga. In using this term to 
describe the rituals of the Yogini cult, Iam following Bhaskararaya 
who, in his commentary on the Lalitd Sahasranéma, explains 
Mahayaga as the way of worship of the sixty-four Yoginis, adding 
that Mahayaga gives quicker results than other methods of 
worship!8 The circular walls of the Yogini temple formed an 
enclosed and sacred space within which were enacted the rites of 
Mahayaga, in order to appease and placate the Yoginis who could 
be cruel and wrathful if displeased with a devotee, but who would 
grant him all manner of powers if appropriately adored. The use of 
a circle is, of course, an age-old practice of all magic and witchcraft: 
it helps define the sacred space within which magic power can rise 
to a peak 


re) 


Awesome Yogini from Hirapur (Courtesy: Archaeological 
Survey of India) 


Wine, Flesh and Blood 


Invocation of the Yoginis clearly involved oblations of wine 
which was a popular and frequent offering associated with the 
exaltation of the Great Goddess herself. A manuscript entitled 
Mabakali-sodasa-patra,' a collection of verses in praise of sixteen 
vessels filled with wine to be offered to Mahakali, clearly indicates 
the importance of wine in Devi worship; while the Devi 
Mahdtmyam tells how Candika drinks several cups of wine during 
her final battle with Mahisasura. The Yoginis too were inordinately 
fond of liquor. The Matottara Tantra describes the Yoginis 
variously as swaying with the effect of wine (madirananda- 
ghirpita), as delighting in the pleasure of wine (madirananda- 
lilasd) and madirananda-nandita), and as having eyes rolling 
thourgh the intoxicating of wine (mada-ghiirnita-locana)?° The 
Kularnava Tantra gives us an intriguing recipe for the favourite 
drink of the Yoginis (yoginipanamuttamam). One part of dry 
ginger, two parts of lemon tree bark, three parts of black 
peppercorns, four parts of dhataki (2), five of blossoms, six of 
honey and eighty parts of jaggery (unrefined brown sugar) are to be 
mixed together with water twice the quantity of honey. Twelve 
days of brewing produces this enchanting liquor (idam manoharam 
dravyam).?) The names of some of the Yoginis suggesting their 
partiality to wine include Surapriya (Lover of wine) and 
Pigitasavalolupa (She who is greedy for pressed wine). 


The Yoginis were also fond of drinking blood while eating the 
flesh of animals. The Brhaddharma Purana describes the Yoginis as 
dancing while drinking blood and wine22 and the Kawlavalt 
Nirpaya specifies the importance of blood and meat (radbira and 
mamsa) in the worship of the Yoginis and Bhairavas23 Names of 
the Yoginis indicating their fondness for these offerings include 
Rudhirapayint (Drinker of blood) and Mamhsapriyaé (Lover of 
meat), We are told that food offerings to the Yoginis should be 
placed towards the north, and the Kw#/drzava even specifies the 
muda) to be used when offering such bali.” 


particular hand gesture ( 
The importance of blood and flesh in the worship of the Great” Yea eatinan late 
Goddess dates back to early times. The Devi Mahatmya tells of Kali Hirapur Yogini (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India) 
drinking the blood of the demon Raktabija, of Camunda and 
the demons and of the Matrkas dancing at 
their victory, intoxicated with blood, The Kalika Par na contains a 
chapter entitled Rudhiradhyaya or “Blood Chapter” which informs 
us that blood from one’s own body may be offered to Devi? 
Oblations of flesh and blood of animals are to this day associated 
with the tantric propitiation of the Great Goddess. At the 
Kamiakhya temple where the sixty-four Yogints are also invoked, 
gular part of the daily worship. One goat is 
sacrificed each morning by the temple authorities ina pavilion that 
is set aside for this purpose, with the head being neatly cut off and 
the blood caught in an earthen pot. This pot of blood and the 
severed head are taken down into the shrine for ritual offering.to 
the Goddess, while the rest of the goat ts cooked and distributed to 
ers, Devotees Coo bring goats as offerings and 
5 twenty goats are sacrificed in a day, while 
a festival, buffaloes are offered instead. 


Narasimhi consuming 


animal sacrifice 1s a re 


pilgrims and worhipp 
frequently as many @ 
during the days of the Durg 


It is interesting to note that only male animals may be sacrificed to 
Devi. 


Sava-sadhana or Corpse Ritual 


A scrutiny of the figures carved along the pedestals of the Yogini 
images in certain temples reveals the association of the Yoginis 
with corpses, severed human heads, skull-cups and curved kartari 
knives. This type of gory association is seen particularly on the 
images from Sahdol, Bheraghat, Ranipur-Jharial and Rikhiyan, but 
is not absent at other sites. Sri Bhanavi (Lustrous One) from 
Shahdol herself holds a severed human head in one hand; she is 
surrounded by attendants holding a severed head by its hair or 
swinging it casually with one hand while brandishing a knife with 
the other; and one female actually gnaws at a detached human hand. 
A similar macabre association is suggested in the Varahi Tantra 


Yogini from Rikhiyan holding human corpse by its legs 
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Sri-Bhanavi from Shahdol, holding severed human head, 
(Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 


which speaks of the extraordinary group of Yoginis (vicitrayoginigana), 
established among headless bodies and severed heads (runda- 
mundoparisthite) 26 Is all this an indication of human sacrifice, or is 
it instead a pointer to fava-sadhand or corpse ritual ? 


It is necessary to make a distinction between human sacrifice 
which involves the ritual killing of a human being as an offering to 
the deity, and fava-sdadband rites which start with an already dead 
human being, a fava or corpse. Despite the fact that Yoginis have 
names such as Narabhojini (Eater of men), Mundadharini (She 
who holds a severed head) and Sava-hasta (She witha corpse in her 
hand), it would appear that actual sacrifice of humans was not part 
of the Yogini cult. Propitiation of the Yoginis seems rather to have 
included the rituals connected with corpses, and tantric works 
dealing with such fava-sadhand, including the Kawlavali Nirnaya?) 
specifically mention the necessity of making offerings to the sixty- 
four Yoginis while conducting these macabre and esoteric rites. 


Sava-sadhana is a known facet of tantric ritual and is described in 
several tantric texts. The Vira Tantra, giving details of fava- 
sadhand that is to be performed in the fmasana or burning grounds, 
states clearly that in the course of corpse rites, libations of wine and 
oblations of food are to be offered to the 64 Yoginis.28 The sddhaka 
is told to practice pranayama, the ritual breathing of Yoga, seated 
upon a corpse: Another tantric text the Vira Cidamani, also 
mentions the necessity of making offerings to the Yoginis in the 
course of the rites. This text gives usa further ritual associated with 
corpse rites when it informs us that the sadhaka and his female 


partner, both vivastra or unclothed, are to sit upon the corpse and, 


there perform the rite of maithuna or copulation.” 


The Sri Matotara Tantra which is so vitally connected with 
1s details of fava-sddhand which is to be performed 


Yoginis, gives U 
hairava, at the centre of the Mothers (satr- 


in front of B 
madhyagam).° It specifies: 

st be a beautiful one, not injured in any way, and 
not defaced or marked in any manner. All its limbs must be intact 
and it should be a recent body that is still sweet-smelling. It 
should have all 32 teeth, all the auspicious signs, and it should be 


perfect in every Way. 


learly indicate that 
human sacrifice is not indicated. 


“The corpse mu 


i i : acaret selected corpse, 
These instructions C acarefuly selected corp 


a dead body was to be used: 
“Bathe the corpse to the accompanimett of mantras and smear it 
with Kashmir sandalwood paste. Then, establish the fava in the 
centre of the mandala and recite the Bhairava mantra. All this 
must be done in the middle of the night. O sddhaka performing 
this rite, be strong-minded, courageous and free from all doubts 
Hold the head of the corpse and, with enthusiasm | and 
disregarding the protruding tongue, Cur off the head in one single 
stroke so that it falls to the ground. 

ad that seems to be associated with 

Yogini ritual. The Matottara concludes with the statement that the 

Mothers watch all this from the sky, and that the best of sddhakas 

will obtain the eight magical viddhis by the performance of this rite. 


It is this type of severed he 


Attendants of Sri Bhanavi, holding served human heads 
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So 


Attendants of Sri Bhanavi, consuming human hand 

The depiction of the consumption of a detached human hand or 
leg that is seen among the attendants and worshippers carved on 
the pedestal of some Yogini slabs, must indicate a further facet of 
java-sadhand. A painting of a tantric feast, portraying a burning 
pyre with a half-burnt corpse from which human flesh is being 
consumed, certainly indicates that eating flesh off a corpse was part 
of the esoteric rites, Ir would be wrong to assume that fava-sadhand 
is only described in tantric texts and the performance of the rite isa 
mere thing of the past. It continues to be enacted to this day in 
certain tantric centres, specially Kamakhya. Quite naturally, not 
many of us would come across the practice since one is scarcely 
likely to find oneself within the burning grounds at the midnight 
hour?! However, the practice is not uncommon and even today, 
when there is a death in a poor home, the family is approached with 
an offer of money or the use of the corpse for one night. Indeed, in 
the town of Kamakhya, people rarely leave a corpse uncremated 
overnight for fear of losing it to tantric practitioners. 
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Maithuna 


Despite the fact that there are no sculptural depictions of ritual 
copulation in any Yogini temple, and no such scenes carved among 
the figures clustered around the pedestal of any Yogini image, it 
appears fairly certain that maithuna formed part of the Mahayaga 
rites. The erotic content of Yogini worship is indicated in two 
verses of the Kwlarnava Tantra which speak of the eight and the 
sixty-four mithunas (embracing couples), and suggests that the 64 
Yoginis were to be depicted in embrace with the 64 Bhairavas and 
worshipped thus.3? The first verse speaks of the basic eight Matrkas 
of the Brahmi series (mdlastaka), in embrace with the Asitanga 
group of eight Bhairavas, as comprising the eight mithunas. The 
prevalence of this concept of the eight mithunas is emphasized in 
the J#andrnava Tantra which clearly pairs (yugma yugma) the 
eight Matrkas and Bhairavas?*The second Kularnava verse states 
that Aksobhya and the others (who comprise a known series of 64 
Yoginis, discussed in Appendix II) are to be worshipped as a series 
of 64 mithunas. It would apear that the 64 Yoginis, couples with the 
64 Bhairavas, were indeed depicted as mithwnas, probably in 
painted Mandalas which have not survived. Certainly the 
importance of the use of Mandalas and Yantras is emphasized in 
the tantric texts including the Kilarnava which, as we have seen, 
states that worship performed without such diagrams is fruitless 
and does not please the deity. 


The Rajataraigini story of Sandhimat which also indicates that 
the Yoginis themselves were involved in maithuna, is relevant 
here. It will be remembered that the circle of Yoginis (yoginicakra) 
brought the dead Sandhimat back to life because they felt an 
increasing and urgent desire for a virile lover. Having resurrected 
Sandhimat, they are said to have indulged with him in the pleasures 
of love, and then vanished. If the Yoginis themselves were 
visualized as copulating and as filled with sexual desire, it would be 
only natural to expect the sadhakas of the Yogini cult to indulge in 
maithuna, We have seen that the Yoginis were the special patron 
goddesses of followers of the Kaula path for whom the five “m’'s 
culminating in maithuna were essential rites. It stands to reason 
that the Yogini Kaula cult too placed emphasis on such ritual 
copulation. It seems probable that the Kaula Cakra was formed 
within the circle of the Yogini temple, with offerings to the Yoginis 
of matsya, mamsa, mudra, madya and finally of maithuna tov. 


We have seen earlier that the Kaula Cakra, also known as the 
Yogini or Bhairavi Cakra, is formed by human couples positioning 
themselves in a circular formation, thus demarcating a Cakra 
within which are enacted the Kaula rites that culminate in ritual 
sexual union. The exact number of persons forming such a Cakra 
varies, with the Merz Tantra insisting on a minimum of eight 
persons or four couples In specifying that the number of men and 
women must be equal, it reinforces the fact of impersonal pairing in 
which man and woman are not previously known to each other and 
do not come into the Cakra as a couple. Presumably itis this random 
pairing, as opposed to the choosing of an attractive and pleasing 
partner, that accounts for the great emphasis laid on sexual 
preliminaries in all Kaula texts. Such rites include the anointing of 
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Yogini from Hir 
of India) 


apur temple (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey 


the body as well as touching its various parts in a methodical 
manner, thus recognizing the need for stimulation of both 


partners. 


Texts on such cakra-pija repeat that there are no distinctions of 
caste when a Cakra is formed, but when it is dissolved, each 
participant reverts to his or her own caste. It is repeatedly stated 
that for the duration of the formation of the Cakra, all men in the 
circle are considered as Siva and all women as Devi3> Followers of 
the Kaula path considered women of the lowest caste as those most 
suited to act as partners in maithuna. According to the Cakra 
Nir&panam, the five most suitable types of women are a rajaki 
(washerwoman), a carmakari (leather-worker), a vefya (prostitute), 
the mdtangi (an outcaste) and the madhumati (perhaps of the 
vintners caste) 3° 


Tantrics of the Kaula path place great emphasis on the human 
body as the medium through which liberation is achieved. It is to be 
kept in perfect physical condition through the practice of Yoga in 
order to realise to the full the sexual rite of maithuna which leads to 
final liberation. The entire saithuna ritual is also conceived of in 
connection with the Devi Kundalini and the internal Cakras of the 
subtle body. We saw that Kundalini resides in dormant form in the 
Maladhara Cakra located at the base of the spine. Her arousal is 
equated with the awakening of sexual desire, and the upward 
movement of Devi Kundalini through the various Cakras implies 
the levels of intensification of the sexual experience. When 
Kundalini reaches the highest Cakra, the Sahasrara, the final 


fulfilment is reached. 


The Kaula Cakra ritual is practised to this day by tantrics in 
various parts of the country. At Kamakhya, a yoginicakra-pija is 
performed on several auspicious days such as the vernal equinox, 
with Yogis and Yoginis sitting paired in a circle to perform this 
ritual, The followers of such rites are known in Kamakhya as 
adhikaris (male) and bhairavis (female). The bhairavis do not live 
with any one adhikariona permanent basis, but may be called upon 
as occasion dictates?” It is not only in specially important tantric 
centres that such cakra-pilja \s performed.s for, as the Meru Tantra39 


tells us, it is a fundamental requisite for joy in this life and for 


rebirth as a god. 

is one of the essential elements of Kaula ritual, 
forming the central theme of the Yogini Cakra rites. It could also, if 
50 desired, be part of fava-sadhana which is one of the rites of the 
cult of the Yogints. While the cumulative evidence suggests that 
ritual maithuna was enacted within the circular enclosure of the 
Yogini temples, it is strange that Yogini texts should be silent 
about it, and the temples carry no sculptural representation of the 
subject. Perhaps the standing skeletal males on the pedestals of 
certain Yoginis at Bheraghat, shown ina heightened state of sexual 
excitement, are intended to be seen as an indication of the ritual of 


Maithuna 


maithuna. 
Yogini temples are located some distance away from the towns 
and often on top of an isolated hill. The reason for such a location 


obviously lay in the nature of the Mahayaga rites enacted within 


Hirapur Yogint (Courtesy Archacc logical Survey of India 
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Yogini temple on top of hill at Mitauli, near Gwalior 


these temples. To acquire a variety of occult powers, it was 
necessary to propitiate the sixty-four Yoginis by repetition of 
mantras, generous libations of wine, ritual oblations of flesh and 
blood of animals, and offerings of rwwdas (headless bodies) and 
mundas (human heads). Severed human heads and skull-cups filled 
with blood could scarcely be offered in the heart of a town where it 
would cause revulsion and perhaps invite local wrath. Offerings of 
meat, involving the ritual killing of animals, and the imbibing of 
wine, would not have met with any great approval inside the towns, 
with orthodox Brahmanical thinking favouring vegetarianism and 
objecting to alcohol. When maithuna is added to the ritual practices 
of the Yogini cult, it hardly needs emphasis that a high degree of 
privacy and secrecy was essential. 
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Yogini Temples and Images 


4. Origins And Spread of The Yogini Cult 


Origins And Antiquity 


xactly when the cult of the Yoginis emerged in its full- 

fledged form is difficult to determine. Although stray 
references to Yoginis may be found in earlier works, both 
archaeology and textual evidence point to the emergence of the 
Yogini cult around the ninth centry. Of course, the cult of the 
Mothers (Matrkas) and tantric modes of worship with which the 
Yoginis are closely associated, were known from much earlier 
times. Terracotta votive shrines of the Mothers of the Kushana 
period (Ist to 3rd centry A.D.) have been found in Mathura and 
they have been mentioned in still earlier texts. The concept of 
female deities with bird and animal heads seems to have been 
prevalent from an early date. A broken stone panel in the Mathura 
Museum, belonging to the 2nd century A.D., depicts a set of five 
goddesses with such heads; each has a child on her knee indicating 
that they are mother goddesses.! The worship of the Mothers, 
involving tantric practices, is vividly described in the following 
verse of the Gangdhar inscription dated to A.D. 423: 


“Also for the sake of religious merit, the counsellor of the king 
caused to be built this very terrible abode... and filled with female 
ghouls (dakinis) of the divine mothers (satr) who utter loud and 
tremendous shouts in joy, who stir up the oceans with the mighty 
wind rising from the magic rites of their religion (tantra).”? 


Interestingly, Gangdhar lies within the belt of existing Yogini 
temples. 


Fascinating information about the multiplicity of Mothers and 
their derivation is contained in the Mahabharata, compiled 
sometime between the 4th century B.C. and the 4th century A.D. 
The Salya Parva relates the story of Skanda being joined in his 
exploits by a group of Mothers (#dtrgana) of whom nearly two 
hundred are named.? The Mothers are described as beautiful, 
youthful women and yet they have sharp teeth and nails and 
protruding lips. Some are emaciated and have sagging breasts. 
Others are round-bellied and yet others have long ears. These 
Matrkas wear garments of assorted hues and garlands of different 
types and they can assume any form they desire. We are told that 
the gods Yama, Rudra, Soma (Candra), 


they originate from ma, 
Agni, Vayu, Kumara (Skanda) and Brahma. 


Kubera, Varuna, Indra, 


In form they are said to be like the apsaras, those beautiful celestial 


maidens; in speed like Vayu, god of wind; in their lustre like Agni, 
god of fire; in strength like Indra. The Matrkas dwell in the trees, in 
open spaces, at the meeting of crossroads, in caves, in the cemetery, 
on mountains and at waterfalls. They are described as having 
melodious voices and as speaking different languages, indicating 
their varied tribal origin and pointing to the possible derivation of 
groupings of goddesses such as the Yoginis from a variety of tribal 
and village deities. 


Reference to early temples of the Mothers are contained also in 
the Rajatarangini. Kalhana records that Isanadevi, wife of king 
Jalauka, built seatrcakras, circles of Mothers, at a number of places 
in his empire. Jalauka was believed to be a grandson of emperor 
Agoka Maurya, and this would seem to indicate that as early as the 
3rd century B.C., circular temples of the Matrkas were in existence. 
Unfortunately, however, we cannot treat this as a historical fact 
since Kalhana, writing in the 11th century A.D., based much of his 
early history on legend and heresay in the absence of clear historical 
documentation. At any rate, Kalhana believed that temples of the 
Mothers had been in existence for a thousand years. We do‘ not 
know the exact date of the Mahabharata passage, but considering 
the antiquity of the Mother Goddess cult in India, there would be 
nothing extraordinary about the existence of mdtrcakras in the 3rd 
century B.C. 


The dramatist Bhasa, writing his Carudatta in the 2nd or 3rd 
century A.D., refers to ritual offerings of food that were made to the 
Matrkas at the coossroads The playwright Stidraka, whose 
Mrcchakatika is based on Bhdsa’s Carudatta, repeats the 
observance of this custom,¢ implying that shrines of the Mothers 
were frequently built at the crossroads. We have seen that the 
Mahabharata mentions the crossroads as one of the places where 
the Mothers dwell, and interesting in this context are the names it 
gives to two of these Matrkas—catuspatha-niketand (She who 
dwells at the crossroads) and catuspatha-rata (She who is 
enamoured by the crossroads)? The much later tantric text 
Kauldvali Nirnaya refers to the continuing association of the 
crossroads with the cult of the goodess in stating that one should 
recognize as crossroads that site where there is an image of Candika 
(catuspatham vijaniyat yatraste candikdsile).8 In the 7th century 
Bana, the court poet of king Harsavardhana (606-647) tells us of an 
old temple of the Mothers where king Puspabhiti was to meet the 
saint Bhairavacharya,? and other early literary works contain 
several casual references to Matrkas and temples built for them 
for their worship. 


Archaeological evidence on the importance of the Mothers 
during Gupta times is abundant and there are a number of known 
sets of stone Matrkas, both rock-cut as at Badoh-Pathari and free- 
standing images as from Besnagar. These sets are all groupings of 
the well-known Sapta Matrkas or Seven Mothers. More interesting 
from our point of view are two groupings which are not of this 
category and from which it is perhaps possible to see some 
derivation of the concept of Yoginis. One set of images comes from 
Thanesara-~-Mahadeva in Rajasthan and the other from Samalaji in 
Crujarat 


Goddess Kaumiari (2) from Thanesara (Courtesy: Los Angeles County Meseum of Art) 
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Thanesara-Mahadeva has yielded at least eight Mother 
goddesses,!° all but one holding a child and one actually suckling her 
infant. The images are expressive depictions of the joyful 
relationship between mother and infant and their only indication 
of divinity is the undeniable halo. Several of these goddesses have 
been labelled Skandamatas or Mothers of Skanda and it will be 
remembered that mythology tells us the Skanda, born from the 
cast-off seed of Siva, had six foster mothers, the six Krttikas. The 
exact relationship of the six Skandamatas to the better known 
concept of Sapta Matrkas is an unresolved problem. An image of 
Skanda was also found along with this Rajasthan group of 
goddesses, and we have seen that the Mahabharata too indicates the 
close connection of Skanda with Mothers in general. The 
prevalence of this concept during the Gupta period is confirmed by 
the Bihar pillar inscription of Skandagupta which records the 
construction of temples, unrivalled elsewhere in the world, 
dedicated to the Matrkas headed by Skanda!! The Thanesara 
goddess without a child is shown in a state of pregnancy which is a 
very rare occurrence in Indian sculpture, and she is identified as 
Kaumiari because of the lance which she holds in one hand. It has 
been suggested that, with a snake coiled around her neck, the 
goddess is here portrayed as “Yogint or demoness”.!? The Sth 
century seems too early a date at which to see any clear concept of 
the Yoginis, who may, however, have emerged from a grouping of 
goddesses such as these. 


The site of Samalaji in Gujarat has yielded a series of at least 
seventeen sculptures of Mother goddesses.!3 Among these, a group 
of the more popular Sapta Matrkas is recognisable mainly from 
their mounts, and these include Kaumari, MaheSvari, Aindri, 
Vaisnavi, Varahiand Camunda. Agneyi, Sakti of the dikpala Agni, is 
also present. Of the remaining ten images, four hold a child in one 
arm, one is an emaciated skeletal figure, one is depicted as a tribal 
goddess with a snake, a bear skin garment and jackal vahana, while 
the rest exist as elegant torsoes only. There is some slight variation 
in the size of the images, but as a whole they appear to form a 
relatively homogenous group, together with an image of Skanda 
and more than one elegant sculpture of Siva. All are carved from a 
grey-green schist and appear to date from the Sth century. It is not 
clear whether the seventeen Mothers (and there may well have 
been more originally) belonged toa single shrine or to two separate 
ones, but which ever way one looks at the Samalaji figures, they 
suggest a grouping exceeding the standard eight goddesses. It 
seems that one would not be wrong to presume that temples of the 
larger grouping of sixty-four Yoginis may have evolved from such 
early sanctuaries of multiple Mothers. It is interesting to note that 
Varahi is depicted at Samalaji with a boar mount in place of her 
more usual buffalo. A second early sculpture of Varahi riding a boar 
instead of a buffalo comes from the site of Amjhara in Rajasthan 4 
Significantly, among the Bheraghat images of Yoginis, Varahi is 
represented with a boar as her mount. Although this connection 
seems tenuous, we cannot dismiss it altogether as fortuituous; nor 
indeed can we ignore the fact that Agneyi is frequently included in 
textual lists of the Yoginis and is portrayed as a Yogini at Hirapur 


1) 


Matrka Agneyi from Samalaji (Courtesy: Museum & Picture 
Gallery, Baroda) 


Tribal mother goddess from Samalaji (Courtesy: Museum & 
Picture Gallery, Baroda ) 
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Yogini Varahi from Bheragha 


At any rate, it is clear that there were temples of goddesses in this 
part of southern Rajasthan and adjoining Gujarat where the 
number of images was more than the traditional seven or eight. 


Although we have no direct allusion to the Yogini cult earlier 
than the ninth century, it would be wrong to assume that the cult 
was altogether unknown prior to that date. Kalhana relates in his 
Rajatarangipi the story of a lovely YogeSvari who captured king 
Baka (this refers to a period soon after the start of the Christian 
era) as an offering to a circle of goddesses (devicakra).\5 In a later 
chapter we find that Kalhana uses the words Yogeévariand Yogini 
as synonyms. His story of Sandhimat resurrected by a circle of 
Yoginis (yoginicakra) of semi-divine character, which we 
considered earlier, belongs roughly to the Gupta period. As 
mentioned previously, the historicity of this earlier phase of his 
history being doubtful, we cannot establish the veracity of such 
statements; however, his frequent allusions to the circles of 
Mothers, goddesses and Yoginis must indicate both the popularity 
and anitquity of cults associated with the Goddess. The rites and 
rituals connected with these cults were probably esoteric and 
involved practices that were unacceptable to orthodox society and 
hence it is natural that they should find no mention in orthodox 
literature. This is evident, for instance from the Harivamésa (Ath 
century A.D.) which associates the worship of the goddess 
Vindhyavasini with barbarian tribes such as the Pulindas and 
Savaras,!6 


Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhitd (6th century) specificially 
mentions that only those versed in mandalakrama (circleworship 
mode) may worship the Mothers who are mentioned in the plural 
as matrgana.'’ It would appear, therefore, that just as there were 
special groups of Brahmins such as the Magas who worshipped 
Stirya and the Pagupatas who worshipped Siva, so also the Mothers 
had their own priests. If the Yogini cult did exist at that time, it 
must have been even more esoteric and that the cult of the Matrkas 
was perhaps confined to isolated regions. A later text refers to 
astastakakrama (mode of worship of 64) in connection with the 
circle of Yoginis (yoginivrnda),'8 and clearly indicates that there 
was as specialised manner of worship as also a select group of 
priests who conducted the ceremonies of the Yogini cult. 


The earliest known orthodox text that contains lists of the sixty- 
four Yoginis is the Agni Purdpa which was compiled in its present 
form some time in the 9th century.!9 Its 52nd chapter which names 
the 64 Yoginis and briefly describes them, consists of a total of 
sixteen lines and is entitled Devipratimdlaksana or “Attributes of 
Images of the Goddesses’, thus indicating that images of the 
Yoginis were already being made. For this admittedly heterodox 
cult to have found acceptance in a Purana by the 9th century must 
testify to the powerful hold it exerted over its increasing fold of 
followers. One would imagine that the cult was fairly well known 
for some time before that date and hence it is likely that, whatever 
Its precise antiquity, sometime between A.D. 600 and 850, the cult 
of the Yoginis had been accepted in the mainstream of Hinduism 


That this seems to be the general period for the emergence of the 
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Yogini Agneyi from Hirapur temple (Courtesy: Archaeological 
Survey of India) 


cult seems to be corroborated by the tantric tradition as well. There 
exists a fragmentary manuscript of the Kybjikamata in what has 
been described as “late Gupta characters’° The Kubjikamataas we 
know it today from late copies in Nepal, refers to the Yoginimata or 
doctine of the Yoginis and one of its chapters is devoted to the 
Yoginis2! The Kubjikdmata itself comprises the fourth section of a 
collection known as the Kulalikamndya,?2 of which the first section 
is the Sri Matottara Tantra which we have seen to be vitally 
connected with Yoginis. The term “late Gupta” suggests to us a 
date around the 7th century, but in the context of another 
manuscript, the term has been interpreted as the 8th century. 
This piece of indirect evidence suggests that the Yogini cult may 
have emerged as early as the 7th century and certainly in the 8th 
century, although we have to keep in mind the fact that we are 
judging the contents of an early text from later versions which 
probably have undergone many additions and interpolations. 


Yogint Cakra on paper from Rajasthan, 19th century (Courtesy: R.C. Vyakul, Jaipur) 
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Paper Cakra of sixty-four Yoginis from Rajasthan, late 19th century (Courtesy: R.C. Vyakul, Jaipur) 


A Cambodian inscription dated A.D. 802 refers to the 
introduction into that country of four tantric texts, one of them 
being named the Sirafcheda4 The Sirascheda is another name for 
the Jayadratha Yamala which, in its third section, contains 
references to the Yoginis.2> We do not know if all four sections as 
we know them now, formed part of the 9th century Sirafcheda, but 
if they did, then it would seem that the Yogini cult was known in 
the 8th century. The Jayadratha Ydmala is in the nature of a 
supplement to the Brahma Yamala which also refers to the 
Yoginis.26 While the earliest known manuscript of this tantra dates 
to 1052, it has been suggested that the compilation of the text dates 
to the 8th century.27 


According to the Kawlajfidnanirnaya, a manuscript of which 
belongs to the eleventh century, Matsyendranatha, the first of the 
Natha gurus, was responsible for introducing the Yogini cult 
among the Kaulas. Most scholars agree with Bagchi that 
Matsyendranatha must have belonged to a date well prior co 900, 
since by 1000,the famous Kashmir  paydit, Abhinavagupta 


14 


regarded Matsyendranatha as an emanation of Siva.28 In any event, 
although this information does not throw any light on the antiquity 
of the Yogini cult, it indicates the popularity of the cult by the tenth 
century, as well as its association with the Natha tradition. 


The earliest Yogini temple is a sandstone circle belonging to the 
second half of the 9th century, but the possibility of earlier brick 
antecedents must be kept in mind. Perhaps terractotta images of 


Paper Cakra of sixty-four Yogints from Nagaur, Rajasthan, late 19th century (Courtesy: R.C. Vyakul, Jaipur) 
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the Yoginis were made for placement in such brick temples, thus 
explaining Agni Purana’s use of the term pratima or image in its 
description of the sixty-four Yoginis. Kaula texts tells us too that 
worship through Mandalas and Yantras was considered to be of 
great importance. The Kw/arnava Tantra specifies that worship 
without such diagrams does not please the diety?? and it states that 
the best Yantras are those incised on metal sheets or written on 
birch leaves.30 The Kalika Purana ends its list of the 64 Yoginis 
with the injunction that the Yoginis are to be worshipped within a 
Mandala.3! The Matottara Tantra, in describing its various Cakras 
of goddesses emphasizes the importance of Mandalas and 
specifically states that such Cakras are to be drawn (/ikhet) on a 
scroll (pata) and used thus for worship and meditation.32 The 19th 
century paper Cakras from Rajasthan may be seen as a survival of 
this age-old practice. It seems likely that when the Yogini cult first 
emerged, worship was entirely through the use of such Mandalas, 
and that temples to house images of the Yoginis were a later 
concept and possibly one that arose with royal patronage of the cult. 


By A.D. 1000 the cult of the Yoginis had become so widespread 
and compelling that the Jains felt the need to proclaim that their 
saints had gained control over the sixty-four Yoginis. The Jain saint 
Sri Hemacandracarya, born in 1089, is said to have ordered the 64 
Yoginis at Broach in Gujarat to stop harrassing the minister 


Kamakhya temple, Guwahati, Assam 
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Yogini temple and other shrines, Ranipur-Jharial, Orissa 


Ambada.3 Sri Jinaprabhasiri who lived two centuries later 
between 1263-1334, is said to have gained control over the 64 
Yogints.34 The story is related that the Jain saint made a trip to 
Ajmer where there was @ shrine of the 64 Yoginis, and obtained a 
promise from them that they would refrain from troubling the 
saints of his line. One hundred and fifty years later, during the reign 
of Sultan Ahmed Shah (1411-1442) the belief in the power of the 
ll compelling. An anecdote included in Jain texts 
64 Yoginis had taken control of the towers of the 
new fort built around ‘Ahmedabad by the Sultan, and how they 
harrassed the ruler. Finally, it was the Jain saint Ratnasimhasiuri 
who broke their control of the fort and with the aid of a magical 


Yantra, banished the 64 Yogints.” 
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Hirapur temple, Orissa 


Today Assam reveals no remains of Yogini temples and yet it 
seems undeniable that the cult was once prominent in these 
regions. The Kamakhya temple in Assam is one of the few Devi 
shrines where to this day, the daily worship of Devi Kamakhya 
includes the invocation of the 64 Yoginis, who are named one by 
one in the paja. The list of names in today's worship is derived from 
the Devi Purana list of the sixty forms of Devi3° The Yogini cult 
was obviously of importance at Kamakhya and it seems logical to 
hypothesize that all Devi pithas, those sites specially sacred for the 
worship of the Goddess, were also important centres of the Yogin1 
cult, The Kalika Purana which contains material pertinent to the 
) varying lists of sixty-four names (of which 
was written in that part of Bengal adjoining 
s an entire chapter describing Kamarupa (the 
ancient name for the Assam area), with its rivers and mountains. 
Right of the Kalika Purana’s sixty-four Yoginis were considered 
are referred to more often in the 
f one more name are 
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that the sixty-four Yoginis are each to be worshipped individually.4! 
Several Kaula texts refer to the importance of Kamarupa in 
connection with the Yoginis. Kawlajfananirnaya tells us that the 
Yogini Kaula doctrine is to be found in every home in Kamarupa 
(kamaripe idam Sastram yogininam grhe grhe). It is also claimed 
that Matsyendranatha founded and first propogated his Yogini cult 
in Assam, although it is believed that he himself belonged to 
Bengal. The Kaulavalinirnaya too refers specifically to Yoginis 
and Kamarupa,‘3 while the Varahi Tantra speaks of the group of 
Yoginis established in the Kamarupa pitha4. 


There is much evidence to suggest that Bengal too was a centre of 
Yogini worship, despite the fact that today it has no surviving 
Yogini temples. Bengal has always been a centre of tantrism and 
several tantric works, including the famous Tantrasdra of 
Krishnananda, were written in Bengal. Many texts on Kaula 
Cakrapuja indirectly reveal their Bengali origin in specifying 
varieties of fish known only in Bengal waters, for the offering of 
matsya, the first of the five 'm'’s. We find too that most of the texts 
that contain lists of the Yoginis were written in Bengal. The Agni 
Purana, the earliest orthodox text with names and derivations of 
the 64 Yoginis, appears to have been composed in the western part 
of the state.5 The Mahabhagavata Purana, which refers to the 
Yoginis as functionaries of Devi, was also written in Bengal, most 
probably in the eastern part adjacent to Assam6 The Brhaddharma 
Purana which describes the manner of the worship of Kali and of 
the Yoginis during Divali, belongs to Bengal. The Divali worship 


Stone blocks of the destroyed Yogini temple at Lokhari 
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of Kali is a custom peculiar to Bengal, and the Purana draws up a 
vivid picture of Kali surrounded by dancing Yoginis who drink 
wine and blood47 While the present Kalika Purana may have been 
written in eastern Bengal and Assam, the earlier lost Kalika Purana 
appears to have been purely a Bengali composition. This lost 
Kalika, Purana of which certain sections quoted in other texts still 
survive informs us that it was a local Bengali custom (defacara) to 
worship the group of Yoginis along with Devi on the 8th and 9th 
days of the Durga puja festival 48 Thus, the Yogini cult must once 
have been of major importance in Bengal too, but as it plays an 
insignificant role in Krishnananda's Tantrasadra (16th century), we 
may conclude that it was already disappearing by that date. 


The traditional association of tantra and the cult of the Goddess 
with the adjoining area of Orissa is well-known. In fact, there are 
those who believe that the important Devi Pitha of Uddiyana is to 
be found in Orissa rather than in Afghanistan, and a great deal of 
evidence can be found to support such an assertion. In view of the 
prevalence of the tantric mode of worship in Orissa, it is not 
surprising to find the Yogini cult of major significance in the state. 
In the 9th century, a beautiful temple of the Yoginis was built in the 
coastal strip near Bhubanesvar, while early in the 10th century, 
another temple was built deep in the interior. Yet, not many Oriya 
manuscripts containing information on the Yoginis have come to 
light. The only major text that has so far emerged is the 15th 
century Candi Purana which names the Yoginis and describes them 
as creations from the body of Candi (See Appendix 1). Pandit 
Sadasiva Ratha Sarma of Puri has in his possession a dhyana of the 
sixty-four Yoginis, written on palm-leaf in the Oriya script and of 
unknown antiquity; this text, however, is in the nature of a 
descriptive namavali, giving little other information on these 
deities.” 

The region of central India, north of the river Narmada and 
south of the Jumna, contains evidence of no less than eleven Yogin! 
temples. Although contemporary literature indicates the importance 
of the Kula cult in this region, no textual evidence survives on the 
popularity of the Yogini cult itself. However, it is quite evident 
from the extant remains in these forested, hilly tracts, that central 
India was an important centre of Yogini worship. 


In the west, the Yogini cult appears to have been known in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat. We may recall here the undoubtedly firm 
evidence discussed in the previous section, of the antiquity of 
goddess worship in Rajasthan. This area still abounds in paper and 
cloth cakras of the 64 Yoginis, and must have once erected Yogini 
temples. The adjoining area of Gujarat also appears to have had 
several such temples. A Yogini temple once existed in the Kamli 
village of the Siddhpur district, near a temple dedicated to the 
Matrka Brahmi. When the temple crumbled to ruins,a new one was 
built to replace it, and within this modern structure is a long slab of 
stone with small engravings of the 64 Yoginis.*? It is reported too 
that an old Yogini temple existed in the Palodhar village of the 


Mehsana district, but this too has apparently crumbled away. 
Gujarat once had a famous Yogini temple, judging from Jain texts 
that refer to four towns specially renowned for their Yogini 


A temple in the glen at Rikhiyan, site of a ne 
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(modern Delhi).>! It is certainly a matter 
these temples survives. 

We have already discussed the many references to the Mothers, 
Yoginis and Yogesvaris in Kalhana’s Rajatarangint. Traditionally, 
Kashmir has been a stronghold of both tantrism in general and the 
Sakta religion in particular; in all likelihood, the Yogini cult was 
once prevalent in Kashmir. The other Himalayan country where 
tantric traditions have remained strong is Nepal. The archives and 
monasteries in Nepa ich in manuscripts of tantric 
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Yogini temples in Nepal, nor are there any known painted 
Mandalas of the Yoginis. 


Turning to peninsular India south of the Narmada river, we find 
that a festival in honour of the Yoginis was performed till recent 
times in the Bombay region, indicating that the Yogini cult was 
once familiar in Maharashtra? This Yogini vrata was performed 
by the womenfolk, on the new moon day of the month of Sravana 
(July-August), to ensure the safety of their children. The story 
related in connection with this vrata tells of the unfortunate Videha 
who lost her children and was driven out of her home by her 
mother-in-law. Wandering the countryside in search of her 
children and weeping in despair, she came across a temple of the 
Yoginis and prostrated herself before the images, entreating the 
goddesses to come to her aid. In the total darkness of the new moon 


Youint trom Kaveripakkam (Courtesy Detroit Insticute of Arts) 


night, the goddesses appeared before her in the flesh and restored 
her infants to her. We are reminded in this context of Yoginis with 
fearsome names like Garbhabhakst (Eater of foetus) and Sigughni 
(Killer of children). The role of protectress of children assigned to 
the Yoginis, would naturally ensure that every mother became a 
devout follower of the Yogini cult. 


Sriparvata in Andhra (modern Srigailam) appears to have been a 
tantric centre from the 6th century A.D. References in Bana’s (606- 
647) Harsacarita and Kadambari indicate the importance of the 
town for the Sakta faith, and it has been suggested that heterodox 
Saiva sects such as the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas first rose to 
prominence in south India where Saivism has always been 
predominant.*? While we have no definite evidence of the 
prevalence of the YoginT cult in the Andhra region, a late 
manuscript in the local Telugu script pertaining to the worship of 
the sixty-four Yogints,™ indicates that the cult was not totally alien 
to the region. 


It has been suggested, primarily on the basis of inscriptional 
material, that there is evidence of the Yogini cult at Kolar in 
Karnataka.» The Kolaramma temple, dated by inscription to 
around A.D. 1000, is a shrine of the Seven Matrkas in which the 
Macrka Cimunda is the main deity worshipped locally by the name 
of Kolaramma (Mother of Kolar). A slightly later record of 
donations to the temple mentions a provision for offerings of 
liquor (madyapana) as part of the worship of Yogini. The word 
appears to be used here as an appelation of Devi (we have seen that 
this is a known usage) and it does not indicate the sixty-four 
Yoginis. Other beneficiaries mentioned in the record include four 
brabmacarins, four yoginis, four yogesvaras, three bhairavas, a 
lecturer, a priest and a group of masons. This second usage of the 
term Yogini indicates a female adept of Yoga and not a goddess. On 
present information, there appears to be little evidence of the 
prevalence of the Yogini cult in Karnataka. 


In Tamilnadu, however, it appears that a group of eleven images 
of Yoginis were recovered from the region around Kancipuram. It 
is interesting to note that the 12th century Tamil text, Takka Yaga 
Parani (the Daksa yajva story) dealing with the Darasuram temple, 
gives a graphic description of Kali seated under an afvattha tree 
(ficus religiosa) and attended upon by Bhairavas and Yoginis.6 The 
text indicates that by the 12th century, if not earlier, the concept of 
Yoginis as deities attendant upon Devi, was prevalent in 
Tamilnadu. For over a hundred years, scholars have mistakenly 
believed in the existence ofatemple of the sixty-four Yoginis in the 
Coimbatore district of Tamilnadu. It is necessary to dispel this 
misconception which has been repeated in recent publications.*” 
The original reference mention a stone pillar “and surrounding it 
in a circle were eight stone images with their faces turned 
inwards’>® This description of eight images, perhaps of Mactrkas, 
was somehow turned transformed into a temple of 64 Yoginis. An 
extensive survey of the villages in the Udumulpet taluka (in which 
the Trimurti temple of the original report is located) does not 
fa temple of the Yoginis, and local village 
possibility of its existence without their 
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knowledge. South India may have had a Yogini temple, but it was 
not at Coimbatore. 


The Yogini cult appears then to have been formulated zround 
the year A.D. 700 when worship of the Yoginis, usually in a group of 
sixty-four, was commenced. It is probable that the early mode of 
worship was entirely through Cakras, Mandalas and Yantras, 
painted on cloth, drawn on the ground with powdered colours or 
engraved on metal sheets. The cult appears to have rapidly 
gathered momentum and spread over large parts of India. 
Probably, it was only with royal patronage of the cult that stone 
temples were built with niches to house images of the Yoginis, thus 
leaving us with tangible evidence of the popularity of the Yogini 
cult. 


Historical Milieu of the Yogini Temples 

The extant Yogini temples, situated in the modern Indian states 
of Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Orissa, seem by and large to 
lie on the fringe of a region known in ancient times as Madhyadesa 
or Aryavarta and comprising the plains of the rivers Indus, Jumna 
and Ganges. However, it would be wrong to presume that during 
the period when the temples were built, the pure land of Aryavarta 
was still a bastion of Brahmanical orthodoxy. One or two temples of 
the Yoginis in Uttar Pradesh may have been within the confines of 
ancient Aryavarta, while Yoginipura on the outskirts of modern 
Delhi was definitely in the heartland of the sanctified region. In 
any event, the regions where the temples are located were ruled, in 
those times, by different dynasties and we will try and demonstrate 
in the following pages that the cult of the Yoginis may have owed 
much to royal patronage. 


None of the Yogini temples contain any inscriptions directly 
related to their construction, nor does contemporary medieval 
literature refer to the temples or to the patronage of the Yogini 
cult, Nevertheless, from the historical information available, it is 
interesting to try and reconstruct a picture of the ambience in which 
the Yogini temples were created and to see if we can determine who 
were the builders of these unusual shrines. This historical picture is 
all the more important since it appears that royalty was closely 
connected with the Yoginicult, The Kularyava Tantra indicates the 
importance of royal worship of the 64 Yoginis in a verse which 
states that if a king worships the 64 Yoginis with devotion, his 
fame will reach to the shores of the four oceans: 


raja yah karayeddevi bhaktyastastakapijanam 
catuhsagara paryantam mahim sasti na samsayah” 


Texts on Yogini Sadhana specify that the Yoginis, worshipped as 
wife, will make a man into the king of kings (rajendrah 
60 The special importance of royal worship of the 
group of eighty-one Yoginis has been emphasized in the Sri 
Matottara Tantra, and we have seen that it tells us that such 
worship will enable the king to achieve success in his military 
campaigns and to ward off invasions from neighbouring 
kingdoms! One may surmise that the construction of stone 
temples of the Yoginis, which would have involved considerable 
expenditure, must have been the result of royal patronage. 


sarvarajanam). 


Candellas 


Eight of the extant Yogini temples are located in territories 
which were directly or indirectly under the control of the Candella 
dynasty. The Candellas, appearing in the first quarter of the 9th 
century and surviving till the end of the 13th centtury, were an 
influential and powerful dynasty in central India. At first under 
the nominal sway of the Pratiharas, the Candellas established 
themselves as an independent kingdom in A.D. 954 under the 
sovereignty of Dhanga (950-1002) and Vidyadhara (1015-1036), 
the Candella kingdom consisted of the area bounded by the rivers 
Jumna to the north, Narmada to the south, Chambal to the west and 
Tons to the east. Whthin this region are the Yogini temples at 
Khajuraho, Lokhari, Rikhiyan, Dudahi, Badoh, Hinglajgadh and the 
two temples of Naresar and Mitauli near Gwalior which was ruled 
by feudatories of the Candellas. The centre of Candella activity was 
the area around Khajuraho which appears to have been their early 
capital. 


During the first half of the 11th century, Muslim invasions of 
Candella territory were frequent, starting with the raids of 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1019, and the fortunes of the dynasty 
fluctuated greatly. One can, therefore, imagine the constantly 
threatened Candella monarchs paying particular attention to the 
cult of the Yoginis who, as we have shown, were believed to come to 
the aid of royalty. However, there is no direct evidence to connect 
the Candellas with any of the Yogini temples in their kingdom, 
although we cannot ignore the fact that one of these temples is 
located at Khajuraho which was their capital. It may also be pointed 
out that in this instance the Yogini temple would have been within 
or close to the city proper. Khajuraho also provides other indirect 
evidence for the Yogint cult, or at least for Kaula-Kapalika sects 


with which the Yogini cult was closely associated. 


The Candella monarch Kirtivarman, ruling between 1060-1100, 
revived the fortunes of the dynasty that had suffered from a series 
of Muslim attacks, and restored its status as an important power in 
Central India. It was at the court of this king that Krishnamisra 
composed his drama Prabodhacandrodaya, which contains 
references to the Kapalikas and Kaulas. The drama tells of a 
Kapalika who explains their cult practices to a Jain: 

“We offer oblations of human flesh mixed with brains, entrails 

and marrow, We conclude our fast by drinking liquor (sara) from 

the skull of a Brahman. At that time the god Mahabhairava 
should be worshipped with offerings of awe-inspiring human 

sacrifices from whose severed throats blood flows in torrents.’ 6 


As they drink wine and dance, the Kapalika extols his doctrine 
through which the eight great siddhis may be won without having 
to abandon the pleasures of the senses. The Jain finally praises the 
Kapalika, addressing himas “King of Teachers” and as Kulachdrya, 
this latter title indicating the very close relationship between the 
Kaulas and Kapalikas The earlier Karparamaniari of RajaSekhara 
(c YOO) refers to a tantric master magician asa Kaula siddha; a later 
commentary calls him a Kapalika.o4 While the two sects appear to 
have been closely parallel in their practices, the Kapalikas could be 
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distinguished because they always carried a staff, wandered around 
as mendicants with female companions, and were greatly 
preocupied with human sacrifice. By contrast, the Kaula path was 
less extreme and could be followed without necessarily abandoning 
home and family. It was aceeptable enough for the Lalita 
Sabasranama to describe Devi as “One served by followers of the 
Kaula path”, and to give her titles like Kuleévari, Akula and 
Kaulini.© 

Khajuraho is today a world famous site, not only for its 
magnificent temples, but because of the preponderance of erotic 
sculptures on the temple walls. Whatever the general belief about 
the significance of these sculptures, it has been demonstrated that 
some of the erotic carvings portray ascetics of the Kaula and 
Kapialika sects and occasionally also ksapanaka or Jains.6 Even if 
these are meant to be caricatures, they demonstrate that tantrism, 
specially of the Vamicara variety, was flourishing in the region, 
apparently under the auspices of both the Kapalika and Kaula 
orders, The blatant carving of such figures on the temple walls 
suggets that the Candella rulers who built the temples, were 
themselves patrons of the Kaula and Kapalika sects. We have 
shown earlier that the Yogini cult was a branch of the Kaula sect 
and was probably known as Yogini Kaula. It is thus possible that 
the Candellas were also patrons of the Yogini Kaula cult, and 
certain of the monarchs themselves, or members of the royal 
family, may have been responsible for building some of the Yogini 
temples within their kingdom. 


Kacchapaghatas 


The area surrounding Gwalior was under the sway of the 
Kacchapaghatas who became feudatories of the Candellas from 
A.D. 950. In 1017, Kacchapaghata Arjuna was ordered by Candella 
Vidyadhara to capture the important town of Kanauj, and the fact 
that he was able to achieve this, testifies to the strength of this 
vassal dynasty. The Naresar Yogini temple appears to have been 
buile during the period of Kacchapaghata vassalage. Inscriptional 
evidence suggests, however, that the Mitauli shrine was 
constructed at a later date by king Devapala (1055-1075), when the 
Kacchapaghatas had thrown off Candella overlordship and had 
established itself as an independent power. The badly damaged 
record that gives this information is engraved on the wall of the 
Mitauli Yogini temple. It refers to the construction of the shrine 
and mentions maharaja Devapala and his queen. The inscription 
also contains the date of A.D. 1323 and it appears to have been 
added durng Rajput Kacchavaha rule of the area, probably to 
commemorate some major donation to the Yogini temple. From 
1100, these Rajput Kacchavaha rulers (not to be confused with the 
Kacchapaghatas) took over the Gwalior region. In the centuries 
that followed, Gwalior was frequently captured by the Muslims, and 
though it paid token homage to Delhi, the Kacchavahas threw off 
the imperial yoke whenever there were signs of weakness at the 
centre 


Kalacuris 


The Yogini temple at Bheraghat is located in territory that was 
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Yogini from Bheraghat temple 


under the control of the Kalacuris of Tripuri, also known as the 
Cedis. The dynasty came into power as an independent ruling 
family around A.D. 850 and their capital of Tripuri, today’s Tewar, 
is only four miles from Bheraghat. Yuvaraja I who ruled from 915- 
945 had to fight against the Candellas and barely managed to keep 
them out of his kingdom. He and other Kalacuri rulers after him 
were special patrons of a sect of Saiva ascetics known as the Matta- 
mayiras. Yuvaraja I and his queen Nohala built several temples and 
monasteries for thern and gave an entire third of the state revenue 
for their maintenance. The Golaki matha (circular monastery) was 
one important structure built for the Mattamayiiras by Yuvraja I, 
and it has been suggested that this circular monastery is, in fact, the 
circular Yogini temple. However, this does not appear to be the 
case; a Yogini shrine and a monastery would surely have been 
distinguished in the inscription. Also, a consideration of later 
Mattamayiira history reveals that the Golaki matha became so. 
famous that Golaki branches which were clearly monasteries were 
established at several locations in Andhra and the northern part of 
Tamilnadu. It is likely that the foundations of a circular structure, 
110 feet in diameter, recently discovered near Tewar, represents 
Yuvaraja I's Golaki matha.? 


Assuming that Yuvaraja I was single-minded in his devotion to 
Siva and his patronage of the Mattamayiira sect, it would appear to 
have been one of his successors who was responsible for the 
construction of the Bheraghat Yogini temple. This monarch may 
have been his son Lakshmanaraja or his grandson Yuvaraja I, both 
of whom had to fight several battles to retain Kalacuri supremacy 
in the area. Indeed, this factor may have been the motivation for 
one of these Kalacuri monarchs to build a temple to the eighty-one 
Yoginis, beseeching their aid in strengthening their position and 
establishing dynastic stability. The area of Shahdol, which had two 
temples of the Yoginis, also appears to have formed part of 


Kalacuri domain. 


Orissa 

Upto A.D. 1000, the region of Orissa never found itself under the 
rule of one single dynasty and the political scene tn the 9th and early 
10th centuries was still confused, with as many as Six different 
ruling families controlling small independnet kingdoms. A 
defeated dynasty often lay dormant as petty chieftains for as much 
as a century, and took advantage of a decline in power to deakite 
themselves monarchs again. In view of the complex political scene 
and in the absence of inscriptional evidence, it is not easy to clearly 
associate the construction of either of Orissa’s two Yogini temples 


with any particular line of monarchs. 

We have no clear information regarding the dynasty ruling 
coastal Orissa around A.D. 900 when the Yogin! temple at Hirapur 
near Bhubanesvar was constructed. The early Bhauma-Kara kings 
had ceased to reign by the year 840, while the Somavamsis took 
over the area only around 1000. Possibly, during this intervening 
period, the Bhanja rulers of the Baudh group, apparently dormant 
chieftains at this time, temporarily extended their rule into the 
coastal area. These Bhanja rulers are known to have been 
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Yogint from Hirapur temple (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey 
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worshippers of the Goddess, and in their inscriptions they 
frequently styled themselves as “favoured by the Goddess”. 
Possibly, they may have been responsible for the construction of 
the Hirapur shrine. 


The temple of the Yoginis at Ranipur-Jharial in interior Orissa 
seems to have been built in territory under the control of the early 
Somavamiis, a ruling family who moved into Orissa from central 
India around 9007! They ruled this area known as interior Tosala 
from the town of Binka on the Mahanadi river, and gradually 
extended their power into the coastal region of Orissa. A 
Mattamayiira ascetic named Gaganasiva, coming from central 
India, built a Siva temple at the foot of the hill at Ranipur-Jharial 
and left an inscription there; however, he does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Yogini temple crowning the hill. 
There is no direct evidence to associate the Somavamési rulers with 
the Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial. In view of the importance of 
Yogini worship for royalty, one may suggest perhaps that the 
Somavamési monarchs who had recently migrated into Orissa, built 
a temple dedicated to the Yoginis, hoping to win their favour and 
thereby consolidate their dynastic position. 


The centuries between 850-1200, the period of the Yogini 
temples, witnesses a plurality of political power, with a continuous 
struggle for supremacy between a number of independnent 
kindgoms. In an atmosphere of political flux and changing 
loyalties, one can visualize the royal devotee assigning importance 
to the cult of the Yoginis who promised him success in military 
campaigns. We have seen that while the Yogini temples at 
Bheraghat, Shahdol, Ranipur-Jharial and Hirapur seem to have 
been built by different patrons, most other extant Yogini temples, 
some eight in number, were constructed in territories under 
Candella rule. Candella patronage may well have been a factor of 
significance in encouraging and supporting the cult of the Yoginis, 
and in giving an added impetus to its spread and popularity. 


The tantric mode of worship was of great importance during 
these centuries. Whether it was the Kaulas visualising Kula 
(Parvati) and Akula (Siva), the Kapalikas adoring Bhairava, or the 
Yogini Kaulas propitiating the Yoginis, the manner of worship 
was closely parallel. Contemporary literature including Rajasekhara’s 
Karpiramaijari, Krishnamigra’s Prabodhacandrodaya and Somadeva's 
Kathasaritsdgara, refers to the practices of the Kaula and Kapalika 
sects, often caricaturising their followers. The absence of any 
literary mention of the Yogini cult can only mean that the Yogini 
Kaulas were an even more esoteric sect who maintained a greater 
veil of secrecy. It appears that it is not without reason that the 
Yogini cult refers to itself in tantras as "The secret cult which is the 
most secret among the secret doctrines”, (rahasyatirahasyandm 
rabasyo ayam) 72 or as A well gua rded, hidden secret that has not so 
far been divulged” (atyantagopitam aprakasyam suraksitam ).7 
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5. Sixty-Four Yogini Temples in Orissa 


O rissa contains two temples of the sixty-four Yoginis. Separ- 
ated by a distance of about two hundred miles, one is at 
Hirapur near Bhubanesvar and the other at Ranipur-Jharial deep in 
the interior and bordering on Madhya Pradesh. The two temples 
are united by one common factor that sets them apart from all other 
Yogini temples: neither includes the Matrkas among its Yoginis. 
Orissa has several important and independent shrines of the seven 
and eight Mothers, many of which contain figures of life-size 
proportions, and at least one had gigantic images, nearly twenty 
feet high! Perhaps because the Matrkas were of such major 
significance in Orissa, they were not included among the Yoginis. 
Both Orissan shrines contain exactly sixty-four figures and both 
have a small central pavilion housing an image of Siva. The Yoginis 
at Ranipur-Jharial and Hirapur have been described individually, 
the one by Cunningham in his report of the 1870s? and the other in 
an article by Kedarnath Mahapatra? More recently, Fabri, in his 
book on Orissan art allocated a chapter to a discussion of these two 


Yogini temples, highlighting our continuing unfamiliarity with 


and ignorance of the subject. 
Contemporary Orissa retains no memories of the significance of 
its Yoginis and offers no clues to their names. A perusal of Orissan 
manuscripts has revealed only one text, the 15th century Candi 
Purana of Sarala Dasa that refers to Yoginis> The Candi Purana is 
avad on the well-known story of Candi or Durga killing 
Mahisasura, the demon in buffalo form. Sarala Dasa’s Candi 
produced from her own body ‘nnumerable female soldiers who 
nd of flesh, blood, bone and marrow that they 


were so excessively fo 
d killed demons whom they then consumed. 


continually fought an e 
Sarala Dasa was 4 special devotee of the godess Sarala, and he tells 
us that numerous goats, rams and buffaloes were sacrificed each day 


in the worship of Sarala to keep her in good humout with offerings 
of the blood and flesh of these animals. In 15th century Orissa, it 
would seem that the worship of the Goddess involved much 
bloodshed. The Candi Purana relates how the Yoginis were formed 
from various parts of the body of Candi and of how the goddess 
gave them mounts sent by the gods, finally enumerating the names 
of the sixty-four Yoginis (See Appendix ). Sarala Dasa's list 
includes the names of six Matrkas-Brahmayant (Brahmi) Narayan! 
(Vaisnavi), Indrayam! (Indrani), Rudrayant (Mahesvari), Varah 
and Camunda-with only Kaumari missing. In describing the 


creation of the Yoginis, details are given of only forty-six and we 
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are told that the remaining were created in like manner. Similarly 
in the case of the vahanas, only thirty are specified and the author is 
silent regarding the others. The names in the three different lists— 
those of the creation of the Yoginis, their vabanas and their 
names—differ marginally, the first two lists including some names 
that do not occur in the final list of sixty-four Yoginis. 


In 15th century Orissa, it is clear that the Matrkas were regarded 
as Yoginis and that the sixty-four Yoginis were believed to owe 
their origin to Devi from whom they had emerged. Their divine 
status is reaffirmed through the fact that Devi assigned to them 
various mounts sent by the gods. Curiously, Sarala Dasa does not 
seem to have been familiar with either of Orissa’s Yogini temples, 
neither of which include Matrkas; at best he may have heard of 
their existence. If the sixty-four Yoginis of the Hirapur temple 
were still being worshipped in the 15th century, Sarala Dasa seems 
unaware of it. Among the vahanas listed in his text are the swan, 
Garuda, Sampati (Garuda’s brother), the owl, bear, tiger and the 
leopard, none of which are to be seen at Hirapur. Likewise, some of 
the more striking mounts sculpted below the Yoginis at Hirapur 
are not mentioned in Sarala Dasa’s list. These include the fish, 
parrot, turtle, frog (occurs twice), snake, decapitated male head, an 
archer and a rat (occurs more than once). If Sarala Dasa had been 
familiar with Hirapur, it is inconceivable that his list of vabanas 
would not agree more closely with those carved at that shrine. 


A similar comment could be made about the Yoginis themselves. 
Two Yoginis at Hirapur whose identity seems clear, fail to find 
mention in the Candi Purana. The first is the elephant-headed 
Yogini (No. 38), standing on a donkey, who could be a version of 
Gane$ani or Vainayaki, although in the absence of the typical 
attributes of Ganeéa, it seems safer to call her Gajanana (Elephant- 
headed). The second Yogini seems to be Agni's gakti Agneyi, since 
she is depicted with a backdrop of flames and has a ram as her 
mount. Neither Yogini finds a place in Sarala Dasa’s lists. The 
attempt to identify Yoginis from the Candi Purdna among the 
Hirapur images is not successful either. Hirapur’s four-armed 
Yogini No. 40, standing ona scorpion, could be Abhaya or Viraja, to 
both of whom the text assigns a scorpion vahana. Yogini No. 62 
standing on a deer could be Chaya, Maya, Tripura or Mahamaya, all 
of whom Sarala Dasa places on a deer. Yogini No. 44 standing ona 
heraldic lion could be Ghatavari or Vimala, while Yogini No. 13 0n 
a boar could be Ugratara or Bahuti. It is evident that Sarala Dasa's 
text does not allow a positive identification of the Hirapur Yoginis, 
nor indeed of those from Ranipur-Jharial. The additional fact that 
the Candi Purana includes the Matrkas as Yoginis, while the two 
Orissan temples exclude them, makes it evident that the text 
cannot help us in our studies. 


We must assume that,Sarala Dasa obtained his information on 
the Yoginis, not from the temples that existed around him, but 
from earlier lost texts in the orthodox tradition. It would be 
possible, of course, to use alternate sources and postulate for 
instance that Hirapur’s Yogini No. 16 who stands on a fish is 
Hurikari, mentioned by Hemadri and others as part of a Matrka- 
exclusive Yogini tradition (See Appendix II). But unless we know 
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Vainayaki Yogini from Hirapur (Courtesy: Archaeological 
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Yogini on scorpion, Hirapur (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India) 


as prevalent in a given area, it would be 


that a particular tradition w 
texts indiscriminately to identify the 


presumptious to use such 
Yoginis. 

It is of interest to note that sixteen of Sarala Dasa's Yoginis are 
still worshipped in separate temples as independent goddesses and 
his Yogini Vaseli is @ deity enshrined in almost every Oriya village 
(See Appendix 1). The shrines of Hirapur and Ranipur-Jharial 


probably present us with groups of goddesses who were 
worhsipped in these tw widely separated areas of Orissa during 
ld have been village deities 


the 7th and 8th centuries. These wou 
concerned only with day t0 day matters like love and hate, fertility 
and childbirth, snake bites and disease. Tantrism took these simple 
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Yogini on a fish, Hirapur (Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India) 


prama devatas and transformed them into potent groups of sixty- 
four Yoginis whose worship leads to the acquisition of a variety of 
magical powers. Each Yogini temple reflects then a different and 
localised tradition of Yoginis and it would be fruitless to seek the 
specific names and rituals associated with each temple. 
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The Hirapur Temple 


Lying in the midst of paddy fields barely eight miles from the 
temple town of Bhubanesvar, is the Yogini temple of Hirapur, 
surrounded for years with such a veil of secrecy that its existence 
became public knowledge only in the year 1953. Hirapur is the 
smallest of all Yogini temples and measures only thirty feet in 
diameter, with stone walls barely eight feet high. Yet the 
atmosphere that exists within this temple is quite awe-inspiring. 
This miniature circle conveys an impression of overwhelming 
power and seems to transmit the potency and dynamic strength of 
its sixty-four Yoginis. 

The Hirapur temple is built of coarse sandstone blocks with 
laterite in its foundation, while its Yoginis are carved from fine- 
grained grey chlorite. The inner walls of this circular temple have 
sixty niches with all sixty Yoginis still in position. The small central 
pavilion, clumsily reconstructed in recent years, has eight niches, 
four with images of the remaining four of the sixty-four Yoginis, 
and four housing images of four Bhairavas. In the centre of this 
shrine-pavilion stood an image of Siva which, regrettably was 
stolen soon after the discovery of the temple. The Yogini images 
are about two feet in height and the chlorite slabs from which they 
have been carved are tightly wedged into the niches prepared for 
them. Each Yogini niche has been treated as a miniature shrine, 
with base moulding below anda roof treatment above, containing a 
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Yogini on bird, Hirapur (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India) Yogini with drum, Hirapur 


relief carving of an arch such as is seen on all Orissan temples. The 
sandstone is badly worn and while the details are blurred, the 
general outlines are still discernable. 


The Hirapur Yoginis are extraordinarily beautiful figures with 
exquisite features and sensuously formed bodies. They are standing 
images, all delightfully poised with the soft, rounded thighs 
extolled in poetry as comparable to the smooth stalks of the banana 
palm. Faces are delicately carved, often with a gentle smile that 
further enhances their beauty, while the fact that some of the 
Yoginis have animal heads does not detract from their 
attractiveness. Jewelled girdles placed low on their hips holda skirt 
that is indicated only by a line along their ankles, and they wear 
elaborate ornaments of various types: There is great variety in 
hairstyles which include large ornamented chignons placed to one 
side of the head, hair piled up on the crown, and small tight curls 
arranged neatly on the head. Most of the Yoginis have two arms 
(sixteen have four arms and one has eight) and none has haloes or 
attendant figures, the goddess being carved against a plain slab of 
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stone, with her mount at her feet. They seem, in fact, to be more in 
the nature of studies of beautiful women. 


A gentle maiden adjusting an anklet, exudes femininity and 
sensuality with her softly curved stomach, wide hips and high 
rounded breasts. Her slim, lithe figure is admirably portrayed, 
while her eyes, eyebrows and lips have delicate lines. There is little 
to indicate her divinity and indeed, the same may be said of the 
Diana-like huntress maiden, wielding bow and arrow, and endowed 
by the sculptor with infinite grace. Of equal appeal is a four-armed 
graceful celestial, balancing on two wheels placed on the pack ofa 
mouse and holding a kettle-drum in one of her hands. There is 
considerable sensuality and animation in the striking horse-headed 
Yogini whose animal head scarcely lessens her fascination, while 
the ass-headed Yogini, quaint of face but of exquisite form, is 
equally captivating. The Hirapur Yoginis are truly bewitching 


figures. 


An attempt to locate the Matrkas at the Hirapur temple proves 
unsuccessful. For instance, it is tempting to identify the sole Yogini 
with an elephant as Indrani since that animal is her mount. But 
instead of the vajra (thunderbolt) this graceful figure (No. 3) holds 
a skull-cup to her lips. She could be the Yogini Surapriya drinking 
wine, or Rudhirapayini drinking blood, or Kapalini (She of the 
skull-cup bowl); but she is not Indrayani and we are forced to 
conclude that Hirapur has no Indrayani. Brahmayant and Narayant 
are absent, and Varahi’s familiar sow face and her accompanying 
vabana of boar or buffalo is not to be seen among the group. Sarala 
Dasa, incidentally, assigns Varahi a black dog as mount. Camunda 
with her easily discernible iconography is not present either. The 
only Camunda-like skeletal figure with sunken stomach and 

endulous breasts is Yogini No. 56 standing on an ass. Wearing a 
garland of skulls, she holds a severed head and a dagger in two of 
her hands, while her other two hands hold aloft a lion carcass. Thus, 
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Yogini as huntress, Hirapur (Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India) Four-armed Yogini balancing on wheels, 
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with only one image missing, we can say with confidence that the 
Yogini temple of Hirapur excluded the Matrkas. 


In the absence of inscriptional material and of specific textual 
reference to Hirapur, the best way to establish the date of this 
temple is by comparison with the wealth of sculptures at the nearby 
centre of Bhubanesvar. Because of the nearness of the site, it is not 
far-fetched to assume that the samme workshops that produced the 
temples at Bhubanesvar were also responsible for the Hirapur 
temple. Stylistically, the Hirapur sculptures display the closest 
affinity with the beautiful carvings adorning the Muktesvar temple 
at Bhubanesvar. This shrine is generally assigned to the end of the 
9th century or to the beginning of the 10th. The sculptures at both 
Hirapur and MukteSvar exhibit a similarly soft and sensitive 
modelling of the female form, characterised by a sense of restrained 
animation and quiet elegance. The details of jewellery and 
ornamentation form a striking contrast to the smooth, rounded 
planes of the almost bare body The carvings in the Hirapur and 
Muktegvar temples are more refined and rich than those in the 
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Paraguramegvar and the Vaital temples. On the other hand, the 
exaggerated figure proportions of a later date are not yet evident. 
We are thus inclined to suggest that the Hirapur Yogini temple was 
completed by A.D. 900. Further support for such a date comes from 
the treatment of base mouldings under each Yogini niche. These 
mouldings, though here simplified, are akin to Type III mouldings 
such as are seen on the MukteSvar temple, and these, as we have 
shown elesewhere, cannot be dated much later than A.D. 900. 
Hirapur, therefore, must belong to what we have described as the 


Culmination Phase of the early Orissan temple, a phase which dates 
between 850-930.’ 


Yogini drinking from skull-cup, Hirapur (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India) 
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Maiden on Muktesvar temple, Bhubanesvar 


Hirapur is the only Yogini temple to have sculptures on its outer 
walls, where we see nine niches each containing a sandstone female 
figure. Each stands upon a large severed human head, holding a 
curved knife or a javelin in one hand and a skull-cup in the other. 
Kedarnath Mahapatra who brought the temple to light, calls them 
Katyayanis$ but he provides no evidence for such an identification. 
It seems more probable that they represent the Nine Durgas of the 
canda or fierce variety and that their function here is that of 
guardian deities. Another unusual feature of this temple is a 
projecting entranceway flanked by doorkeepers. On either side of 
the narrow vestibule is a skeletal male of fearsome mien, wearing a 
garland of skulls and snake anklets, with one figure holding a 


severed human head. On the pedestal below are two more similar 


Nagini on MukteSvar temple, Bhubanesvar 
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g skull-cups and with jackals beside them, 
ggestive of fava sddhand rites, As mentioned 
Hirapur also has four Bhairava images against the walls of 
its central shrine. One is a standing image of Ekapada Bhairava and 
the other three are ten-armed seated figures, each placed ona lotus 
seat with a recumbent male below and a small dancing female 
brandishing a knife in one hand and holding a skull-cup in the 
other. All four Bhairavas are depicted with zrdhva linga (erect 
phallus) as is the standard custom with Saiva images in Orissa and 
elsewhere. It is not clear why these additional sculptures are found 
only on this particular Yogini temple; perhaps Hirapur was in 
some manner a special shrine. In all other Yogini temples we find 


only the essential elements of the circle of Yoginis arounda central 
shrine for Siva as Bhairava. 
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The Temple of Ranipur-Jharial 


Deep in the interior of Orissa and several miles from the nearest 
town of Titlagadh, is a rocky outcrop between the small villages of 
Ranipur and Jharial. Testifying to the past importance of this site 
are the remains of a number of small stone temples built upon the 
rock, one large brick temple nearby and also a site in the vicinity 
that is yielding Buddhist remains. Crowning the rocky mound is the 
circular temple of the sixty-four Yoginis, and at its foot is a large 
natural tank which, a thousand years ago, appears to have been a 
significant place of pilgrimage. An inscription in a temple on the 
embankment tells us that by bathing in the waters of this tank, 
known as Somatirtha, all one’s sins will be washed away. 


The Ranipur-Jharial Yogini temple has a diameter of 
approximately fifty feet, making it more than twice the size of the 
Hirapur temple. The images are larger and all the Yoginis are 
shown dancing, each striking an identical pose (karaya). The 
positioning of the legs is basic to all Indian classical dance and is a 
stance assumed at the start of each set of movements; thus, the 
Yoginis are poised as if ready to commence their dance. There are 
sixty-four niches in this temple, and at its centre, still relatively 
intact, is the original small roofed pavilion containing an image of 
dancing Siva. The textual concept of Siva at the centre of a circle of 
Yoginis is thus followed here exactly. However, the fact that Siva 
and the Yoginis are dancing appears to be a novel iconographic 
arrangement. Siva has three faces and eight arms and is shown with 


Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial 


Central shrine of Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial 
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Interior view of Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial 


urdhva linga; Ganega and the bul 


| Nandi are also carved along the 
base of the image. While the m 


ain entrance into the temple is a 
simple opening on the east, there appears to have once been a 


secondary entrance on the south. This has been neatly filled in with 
stone blocks similar to those used in the main structure, but this 
portion of the wall is still distinguishable as a later addition. The 


significance of this second entranceway which does not exist at 
Hirapur, is not clear? 
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Dancing Yogini from Ranipur-Jharial 


fifteen missing images, this argument is not entirely convincing. It 
is unfortunate that the vahanas of these Yoginis, once carved in. 
shallow relief against their pedestals, are completely defaced except 
in the case of four of the images. As at Hirapur, there are no haloes 
and no attendant figures either, the Yoginis being carved against 
plain slabs of stone. 


Ranipur-Jharial reveals a larger proportion of animal-headed 
Yoginis than Hirapur, with fourteen such heads being clearly 
distinguishable. Among the several such striking Yoginis is one 
with the head of a cat (No. 16), reminiscent of the Yoginis with 
names like Bidalidevi and Marjari (both words meaning cat) and 
discussed in Appendix II. In two hands, this goddess holds a club 
and sword, ina third a skull-cup and with the fourth a piece of flesh 
which she is eating. Six-armed Yogini No. 21 seems to have the face 
of leopard. More interesting is the fact that with one of her left 
hands she holds a human corpse by its legs, which is suggestive of 
the fava sadhana rites considered earlier. Yogint No. 22 is 
elephant-headed Gajanana or possibly Vainayaki since in one of her 
four hands is the paras or battleaxe associated with Gane§sa. 
Yogini No. 23 wearing a crown formed of a coiled snake, seems to 
be sow-faced, but she does not have the explicit iconographic 
features of Varahi. Two hands hold a rosary and a club, while the 
other two are placed one upon the other in front of her, reminiscent 
of the pose adopted by a dancer about to commence the next series of 
dance movements. Yogini No. 28 appears to be snake-faced 
(Sarpasya) and holds a trident in one of her four hands. The horse- 
headed Yogini is seen here too (No. 44), holding a trident in one 
upper hand and grasping, with both lower hands, a severed head by 
its hair, The buffalo-headed Yogini and the goddess with the 
antelope head are both arresting figures. 


Outer walls of Yogini cemple at Ranipur-Jharial, showing walled up second entrance 


Dancing Siva from central shrine of Yogini temple at Ranipur 


Jharial 
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Details of Ranipur-Jharial’s dancing Siva 


Among the missing Yoginis is one who would have been unique 
as she had the attributes associated with Sirya. Cunningham 
described her, more than a century ago, as holding a lotus in each of 
her two hands and as having seven horses depicted against her 
pedestal.!° Another intriguing but sadly damaged image is intact 
only from the knees down today, and shows us a Yogini dancing 
upon a recumbent male figure. Cunningham's description is of a six 
or eight armed image with one pair of hands pulling wide open her 
mouth, and her other hands holding a sword, a skull-cup and a 


kettle-drum. The gesture of her hands suggests her possible 


idenfication with such Yoginis as Attatahasa 


(She who laughs 
loudly) 


or Haharava (She who utters loud sounds). 

The Yoginis of Ranipur-Jharial are all carved from the same 
Coarse-grained inferior sandstone that was used to construct the 
walls of the temple. The stone is badly weathered and this has 
greatly affected the quality of the sculptures. Only ina few instances 
can one discern the lost finesse and original charm of the figures. 
Close-up photographs of some of the Yoginis give an indication of 
the once finely delineated features of their handsome faces, while 
expressive in its carving are the grotesque Yogini such as No. 38 
with her sunken eyes and her flaming hair crowned by a tiara ry; 
skulls. Admittedly Ranipur-Jharial lacks the impact of Hirapur, but 


'Cappears that the reason lies more in the unfortunate choice of the 
material than in uninspired workmanship.!! 
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Cat-faced Yogini from Ranipur Jharial 
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Vainayaki Yogini, Ranipur-Jharial 


Leopard-faced Yogini from Ranipur-Jharial, holding severed human heads 
in both hands 
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Sow-faced Yogini from Ranipur-Jharial 


Snake-faced Yogini from Ranipur-Jharial 
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Horse-headed Yogini, Hirapur (Courtesy; Archaeological Survey of India) 


It is not easy to arrive at a specific date for Ranipur-Jharial’s 
Yogini temple. The SomeSvara shrine at the foot of the hill 
alongside the tank appears, on the basis of plan, decoration and 
inscriptional evidence, to have been constructed prior to A.D. 9002 
while some of the other temples at the site could well date a 
hundred years later. As far as Ranipur-Jharial’s Yoginis are 
concerned, it is difficult to make any judgements on the basis of 
sculptural style. Quite apart from the badly worn condition of the 
stone which precludes the validity of such comparisons, there is little 
sculptural material in interior Orissa for such ast 


with the work of sculptors in the distant centr 
would scarcely be correct. The 


udy. Comparison 
e of Bhubanesvar 
simple carving of the Yogini slabs, 
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Yogini from Ranipur-Jharial 


Yogini, Ranipur-Jharial 


devoid of the subsidiary attendant figures that we shall encounter 
later at Bheraghat, Shahdol and other sites, as well as the absence of 
haloes, leads us to suggest that Ranipur-Jharial’s Yogini temple 
may have been constructed soon after A.D. 900. 


Emaciated Yogini, Ranipur-Jharial 


Yogini with Mirror, Ranipur fharial 
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Detail of Yogini from Ranipur-Jharial 
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Detail of grotesque Yogini, Ranipur-Jharial 


Detail of Yogini, Ranipur fharial 
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6. Sixty-Four Yogini Temples in Central India 


here are two intact temples of the sixty-four Yoginis in 

central India, one at Khajuraho and the other at Mitauli near 
Gwalior. A third temple of sixty-four must have existed at the site 
of Rikhiyan near Allahabad, from which a set of Yogini images has 
been collected. Ironically, the two existing temples have no images 
in them, while the surviving Rikhiyan images are without a temple. 
Khajuraho alone of these three Yoginit temples has been 
published,' and while Mitauli is known, Rikhiyan has not so far 
been recognised as a Yogini site. Central India has in addition 
yielded four other collections of Yogini images. Since none of these 
groups consist of more than thirty Yoginis, and since the temples 
that housed them are no longer in existence, it is not possible to 
determine whether they belong to temples of the sixty-four 
Yoginis or to the other known groupings of eighty-one or forty-two 
Yoginis. These collections of images will, therefore, be examined in 
an independent chapter. 


Khajuraho’s rectangular Yogini Temple 


Not far from the main group of Candella temples at the famous 
site of Khajuraho, and standing somewhat apart on a mound of 
slight eminence, is a rectangular Yogini temple built of granite 
blocks. Sixty-five individual shrines, each planned as a miniature 
structural temple with a pyramidal tower and distinct base 
mouldings, are placed side by side in a rectangular formation. 
Although the stone ts badly weathered, traces of a frontal arch 
projection are still seen on some of the better preserved examples. 
As the plan indicates, thirty-two cells of equal size are placed in 
rectangular formation on either side of a much larger central 
shrine-cell. There is no surviving evidence to indicate that the 
temple contained a detached central pavilion to house an image of 
Siva. If such was indeed the case, we must assume that the figure of 
the god was placed in the large central cell so that, in this position, 
Bhairava remained at the centre of the group of Yoginis. 


Today every cell of Khajuraho’s Yogini temple is empty and not 
one of the images has been traced, Our only data consists of 
photographs of three of the sixty-four Khajuraho Yoginis, taken in 
the year 1955. The first Yogini, labelled Hinglaja, is clearly 
Mahisamardini, the inscription providing us with a local name for 
this important widely-worshipped goddess. With one leg planted 
firmly on the ground and one placed on the back of the vanquished 
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Plan of Khajuraho's rectangular Yopini temple 
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Interior view of cells of Khajuraho's rectangular Yogini temple 


View of Khajuraho's rectangular Yogini temple showing central (65th) larger cell 
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buffalo, she holds the animal by its legs, with her lion-mount aiding 
in the battle. Only two of her eight arms remain intact and with 
these she brandishes a sword and a shield. The slab is completed by 
the inclusion of female attendants at the base and seated deities at 
the top. The second slab depicts four-armed Matrka Mahesvari 
holding a trident in one hand, with a small humped bull beside her 
and a clearly inscribed label. The third Yogini is the Matrka Brahmi 
with three faces and a hamisa as her mount, while flanking her are 
attendants and seated deities. The part of the pedestal bearing the 
inscription is broken away but the identification is in no doubt. 
Clearly the Khajuraho Yogini tradition included the Matrkas in its 
grouping of sixty-four Yoginis. 


It has been suggested, largely on the basis of the use of granite, 
that Khajuraho’s Yogini temple belongs to the 9th century.? 
However, the Yoginis now have a plain oval halo behind their 
heads, while the carving of the slabs with attendant figures at the 
base, throne decoration along the central background and seated 
deities at the top, is distinctly in advance of the simplified carving 
seen in Orissa’s Yogini temples, and suggests a date closer to the 
middle of the 10th century. In view of the brevity of the 
inscriptions, the palaeographic evidence would be unreliable for 
dating the temple. At any rate, we can definitely state that 
Khajuraho's Yogini temple was built during Candella domination 
of the area. 


It is not clear why Khajuraho adopted a rectangular plan when 
most other Yogini temples are circular. It has been suggested that 
the mound on which it is built could not have accommodated a 
circular. temple,} but this assumption is unfounded. More pertinent 
is the fact that a series of individual rectangular shrines do not lend 
themselves to a circular placement. At the same time, Khajuraho’s 
choice of such individual shrines and their arrangement in a 
rectangular formation, is undoubtedly a deliberate and planned 
action. There are two other rectangular Yogini temples at Rikhiyan 
and Badoh, and hence it appears that there was a tradition of 
rectangular temples, at least in this region. 


Khajuraho’s ~Mahisamardini 
Archaeological Survey of India) 


Yogini Hinglaja (Courtesy: 


Rikhiyan’s Yoginis 

Roughly one hundred and fifty miles from Khajuraho, in the 
Banda district of Uttar Pradesh, along the south bank of the river 
Jumna, is the shady, deserted glen of Rikhiyan with an underground 
spring providing cool fresh water. Only a solitary temple stands on 
a rocky outcrop, but numerous architectural fagments and carved 
stones lying around the site indicate that Rikhiyan was at one time 
the scene of considerable temple-building. Rikhiyan's Yogini 
temple is no longer in existence, but we would suggest that like 
Khajuraho, it was rectangular. The Yoginis from this site are 


carved in sets of four on long rectangular slabs which have no 
curvature along their length. Th 
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with various mounts including the owl, boar, peacock and the 
human corpse, while one Yogini of emaciated form holds a corpse 


and a skull-cup in two of her four hands, None of the Rikhiyan 
Yoginis have haloes. 
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Slab of four Yoginis from Rikhiyan (Courtesy: Denver Art Museum) 


Yogint temple at Mitauli, near Gwalior 


The Mitauli Temple 


The Yogini temple of Mitauli stands in splendid isolation on top 
of a hill some thirty miles from Gwalior. The walls of this large 
circular enclosure reveal several different courses of stone of which 
the topmost, composed of bricks and limestone, was added as part 
of conservation work, early in this century. The exterior walls of the 
temple, with several bands of moulding, display small niches that 
contain figures of couples flanked by maidens. However, most of 


these niches are empty while other contain badly damaged 
carvings. 


The interior of the circular te 
collonade that shelters sixty-five 


Interior of Mitauli’s Yogini temple 


feet in height. At the centre of the Mitauli enclosure stands a large 
circular pavilion with two concentric rings of pillars. Today this is 
empty, but originally it must have housed images of Siva and his 
accompanying entourage. The circular cloister as also the central 
circular pavilion are raised above the courtyard and may be reached 


by flights of steps. 

There are inscriptions of varying dates at Mitauli, engraved on 
the rock of the temple and along the entranceway.> The 
damaged and partly obliterated: it 
and his queen, refers to the 
cords the date of Vikrama samevat 
f this fragmentary record, as 


pillars, on 
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mentioned earlier, sees a reference to the constuction of the shrine 
by the Kacchapaghata ruler Devapala, known to have been in 
power between 1055-1075, at which time the Kacchapaghatas had 
thrown off Candella overlordship and were ruling Gwalior as 
independent kings. The inscription itself seems to have been added 
some 250 years after the construction of the temple. In the early 
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7. Bheraghat: A Temple of the Eighty-One Yoginis 


| Frome on top of a hill at Bheraghat near Jabalpur, and 
overlooking the 11y<r Narmada, is a large circular Yogini 
temple containing eighty-one niches for the placement of eighty- 
one images. This variation in the number of Yoginis (eighty-one as 
opposed to the usual sixty-four) has not particularly disturbed 
scholars who continue to refer to Bheraghat as a Caunsath or Sixty- 
four Yogini temple. As we have seen, however, the Sri Matottara 
Tantra introduces us to a grouping of ekdfiti or eighty-one Yoginis j 
and clearly indicates that the worship of the eighty-one Yoginis is 
specially intended for royalty. This in turn suggests that the temple 
of eighty- one Yoginis at Bheraghat is a royal foundation and 
perhaps in the nature of a royal chapel. The temple and all its 


Entrance to Bheraghat temple 
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Ground plan of Bheraghat temple 
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The Bheraghat circle (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India) 


Bheraghat is the largest of the Yogini temples with a diameter of 
125 feet. Within is a circular pillared collonade with a flat eave that 
covers a cloistered walk and also protects the images of the Yoginis 
from the elements. There are no signs of the original central shrine, 
its place having been taken centuries ago by a traditional style 
temple with skhara and mandapa, dedicated to Siva. This temple, 


known as the Gauri-Sarikar, is located off-centre within the circular 


enclosure, and we shall see that it appears to have been built 


roughly two centuries after the Yogini temple. 


The Bheraghat shrine has suffered greatly at the hands of 
vandals and many of the eighty-one niches are today bereft of their 
original Yogini images. Eight figures of Matrkas belonging to an 
earlier structure were brought into the Yogini temple and placed in 
vacant niches. A dancing Ganesa and two male Saiva images of a 
style and date contiguous with the Yoginis, occupy three niches. 
Clearly they are not part of the Yoginicircle and belong probably to 
the original central shrine. There are, in addition, a certain number 
of niches remaining unoccupied and several that contain inscribed 
pedestals alone. Few of the Bheraghat (Yoginis) remain in their 
original positions in the circle, and the majority are extensively 
damaged. Several are intact only from the waist downwards and 
even the better preserved figures usually have mutilated faces. Only 
twenty-four of the eighty-one faces survive to the extent of 
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of her breasts. Bereft of an upper garment, the Yoginis are 
ornamented with multiple strands of necklaces and garlands, and 
they wear a variety of armlets, bracelets and earrings. Slung low on 
their wide hips is a jewelled girdle from which is suspended a 
transparent skirt that reaches down to their ankles. Often its 
presence is indicated merely by a line above their jewelled anklets, 
while at other times the designs of the fabric or its folds are in 
evidence. Each Yogini has a halo indicating her divinity and all of 
them have multiple arms (between four and eighteen), reinforcing 
their divine status. Their unsmiling countenance adds to their air of 
quiet dignity and majesty. Each slab is elaborately carved with a 
series of attendant figures along the base of the slab, a decorated 
throne against the central background, and groups of flying figures 
at the top. There is an inscribed label along the base, and the entire 
slab is placed upon a moulded pedestal that raises it well off the 


ground, 


Bheraghat, it may be stressed, is a temple of the eighty-one 
Yoginis—a fact that has been glossed over without recognition or 
comment in a recent book on the temple 3 Since all known textual 
tradition associates the number 64 with the Yoginis, it was 
particularly rewarding to discover in the Nepal manuscripts of the 
Sri Matottara Tantra a description of a specific grouping of ekasiti 
or 81 Yoginis. Details of this grouping, known as the Mila Cakra, 
have been given in a previous chapter and we shall only 
recapitulate briefly here. The Mila Cakra revolves around the 
concept of nine Matrkas instead of eight. The seven familiar 
figures, Brahmi, MaheSvari, Kaumart, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Aindri and 
Camunda are joined by Candiki and Mahilaksmi to form the nine 
Mitrkas. Each Matrka is considered to be a Yogini and she is 
associated with a group of eight other Yoginis, resulting in a 
grouping of eighty-one (nine times nine). It appears to be this 
tradition of ekasiti Yoginis that is followed at Bheraghat. It is noc 
our suggestion that the names of the Bheraghat Yoginis will be 
identical to those listed in the Mila Cakra of the Matottara Tantra, 
since the individual names of the Yoginis appear to depend upon 
the regional and local tradition, However, Bheraghat does follow 
the Mala Cakra in grouping its eighty-one Yoginis around the nine 
Matrkas. 

Scene of yoni pijd on pedestal of Yogini Kamada, Bheraghat 
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Yogini Sarvatomukhi, Bheraghat (Courtesy: 
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Six of the nine Matrkas are clearly identifiable by their 
inscriptions-Varahi (No. 11), Candika 

(No. 42), Maheévari (No. 
74). Candika does not nor rka grouping and 
her inclusion at Bhera the Mila Cakra 
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The regal Presence of the Bhera 
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Great Goddess herself. One of the Bheraghat Yoginis is named 


Kamada or "Giver of Love", and below her lotus seat is an e 
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Gakra on pedestal of Yogini Sary, 


atomukhi, Bheraghat 


attendants, devotees and musicians. Kamada is one of the names of 
Devi in the Kalikaé Purana, where kama is identified with sexual 
love, and it is specifically stated that Kamada takes away jadya or 
frigidity.6 The Yogini Kamada is indeed the deity who gives sexual 
enjoyment. 


Sarvatomukhi or “She who faces in all directions” is reminiscent 
of the title Vigvatomukhi, one of the thousand names of Devi in the 
Lalita Sahasranéma.’ Bheraghat's Yogini Sarvatomukhi is seen 
with three faces, of which the central one displays extraordinarily 
large teeth in an open mouth, and the face to the left reveals fangs. 
A tiara of skulls, a long garland of skulls and a massive skull 
pendant, together with hair standing up all round her head like a 
halo, adds to the general fearsome effect. Female attendants hold a 
severed human head, a sword, a skull-cup and a curved knife. 
Carved at the base is the cakra for the special worship of 
Sarvatomukhi, consisting of the mantra ‘brim’ inscribed within a 
star, circled by an eight-petalled and then a sixteen-petalled lotus. 


Yogini Sarvatomukhi 
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Yogini Antakari Bheraghat (Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India) 
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Mantras, sounds arranged in a particular set pattern, express the 
essence of a deity. A bija mantra such as rim is the seed or essence 
of a mantra; one might call ita mantra in shorthand. It is repeatedly 
emphasized in the tantras that a mantra must not be uttered except 
for specific purposes and then only by those who understand its 
power and significance, as its repetition is said to bring about 
automatic results. It is only the sound of the »antra that is potent. 
Writing it down as is done on this sculpture, or mouthing it silently 
as the viewer may do, are both permissable. 


Sri Antakari (She who destroys) has the most exquisitely formed 
body that contrasts with her fearsome face. With open mouth, 
protruding rounded eyeballs and a tiara of skulls placed upon a 
headdress of snakes, she is an awe-inspiring aspect of the Goddess. 
Horse-faced Erudi is of slender form with high breasts, narrow 
waist widening gently into broad hips, and here as at Hirapur, the 
animal head scarcely detracts from the sensuality and nubility of the 
figure. The elephant-headed Yogini, seen also at Hirapur, Ranipur- 
Jharial and Rikhiyan, is here name Aingini, and she has an 
elephant-headed male as vahana. Sri Indrajali (She who knows 
magic) is an interesting figure and it is unfortunate that her head is 
missing. She has an elephant as mount, and her skeletal attendants 


Yogini Erudi, Bheraghat 
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Fragment of fearsome Yogini, Bheraghat 


attendants and worshippers are several'shown with ¢ cease 
erect phallus, as among the figures surrounding Sti : i 
(Dreadful One, No. 10) or Sri Bhisani (Terrifying poi ). : 
have earlier wondered whether such figures are an indication o 


ritual copulation forming part of Yogini cult rites. 


Date and Builders of the Temple 
There are three sets of inscriptons relating to the Bheraghat 


temple that require consideration. The stone inscription ph 
Kalacuri king Narasimha? of the year 907 or A.D. 1156, has been 


Attendant figures on pedestal of Yogini Vibhatsa, 


interpreted to indicate that queen Alhanadevi built the Gauri- 
Sankar temple that stands today within the circle of the Yogini 
temple. However, the inscription is onan isolated slab of stone that 
is in no way connected with the Yogini temple, and was not even 
found within the temple. It states that Narasimha’s mother, queen 
Alhanadevi, widow of Gayakarna, constructed the Siva temple of 
Vaidyanatha, and also a monastery and a hall of study, and that in 
addition, she set aside the income from two villages for the support 
of the deity of the Vaidyanatha temple. None of this seems to have 
any connection with the temple within the Yogini circle, and we 
shall hence disregard this record. 


The second record, the Gauri-Sankar inscription of the Kalacuri 


to A.D. 1190 or soon thereafter. The inscription records the 
devotion of queen Gosaladevi and her two sons, Maharaja 
Vijayasirhha and prince Ajayasirhha to the god enshrined within 
the temple, who is named Bhagnakhidra or “Destroyer of diseases”. 
It seems possible that the temple itself was constructed soon after 
A.D. 1190 as a thanksgiving for the recovery of the queen or her 


two sons from some serious illness, and it must have replaced the 
original central pavilion. 


The third set of inscriptions comprise, of course, the labels 
inscribed along the pedestals of the Yogini images. Palaeo 
these records are closely akin to several others that belong to the 
end of the 10th century. The style of writing seems more developed 
than that seen in the inscriptions of Lakshmanaraja I of the 
Kalacuri year 593 or A.D. 842! The triangular headmark that was in 
evidence at that date has largely given way at Bheraghat to the line 
headmark that was to become the standard Nagari form. The labels 
are closely akin to the Candrehe inscription of Prabodhagiva of 
samvat 724 or A.D. 973, to the Deval pragasti of A.D. 993,3.and to 
the inscriptions of Vakpatiraja of A.D. 974! On the basis of 
palaeography, we would suggest that the Bheraghat Yogini temple 
was constructed somewhere between A.D. 975-1025, 


A stylistic comparison of the Bheragh 


graphically, 


at Yoginis with the images 
mostly belong between 950- 


Movement seen in the standing damsels at Khajuraho. The 


sculptors at both sites had a penchant for the boldly carved, fulland 
Statuesque female form, and at both Bheraghat and Khajuraho 
there is an assured elegance in the treatment of these voluptuous 
figures (although Khajuraho also has some slender young girls), 
T he manner of dress and ornamentation is closely akin and it seems 
evident that the two sets of carvings belong to roughly the same 
period of time 


Our discussion of the Mala Cakra revealed that the blessings 
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accrueing from the worship of the eighty-one Yoginis are such as to 
benefit royalty and nobility and are mostly inapplicable to the 
common man. In our consideration of the historical milieu of the 
Yogini temples, we suggested that this shrine of the eighty-one 
Yoginis was built by one of the Kalacuri monarchs wishing to 
establish dynastic stability, and we discarded the suggestion that the 
Golaki matha (circular monastery) built by Yuvaraja I (A.D. 915- 
945) is to be identified with the circular Yogini temple. In view of 
the sculptural and palaeographic evidence on dating, the monarch 
responsible for the construction of this temple may have been 
Yuvaraja II who ruled in the last quarter of the 10th century. Since 
the Kalacuri capital of Tripuri is barely four miles from Bheraghat, 
the Yogini temple may well have been in the nature of a royal 
chapel. Realising that his political position was insecure, and inthe 
face of the Paramara threat to his kingdom, Yuvaraja Il may have 
decided to propitiate the eighty-one Yoginis, beseeching their 
assistance in defending his territories, banishing his foes, securing 
victory in battle and in his bid for a rival kingdom. 7 he Yoginis, 
incidentally, do not seem [0 have responded to his plea, sia 
Yuvaraja II lost his throne and had to flee for his life in a major 


battle against the Paramaras. 
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Yogini Phanendry Bheraghat (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India) 
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8. Temples of the Forty-Two Yoginis 


yu were generally worshipped in a group of sixty-four 
and temples with niches to house 64 images are the most 
prevalent. However, as we have just seen with the eighty-one 
goddesses of Bheraghat, certain other numerical groupings of 
Yoginis were also considered potent. Forty-two was one such 
number and central India possesses two temples dedicated to the 
forty-two Yoginis, at Dudahi and Badoh. In an earlier chapter we 
discussed the possible significance of the Bhutalipi which is a 
specialised and magical arrangement of forty-two letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet.! Bhitalipi texts specify that the goddesses of 
these letters must be appropriately worshipped, but give no further 
details. We have also discussed the Matrka Cakra and the Malini 
Cakra, two other instances of the personifications of Sanskrit 
letters and the worship of such personified goddesses in a circular 
formation. Temples of the forty-two Yoginis may possibly have 
housed the forty-two personified Bhutalipi goddesses. No 
published information may be found on such temples, since the 
existence of shrines of the forty-two Yoginis has not so far been 


recognised. 


Dudahi’s circular Yogini Temple 


About twenty miles from the town of Lalitpur in central India is 
the small village of Dudahi, beyond which may be seen the 
extensive ruins of the once prosperous old town of that name. It 
was a flourishing centre under the Candella rulers and sufficiently 
t for the monarchs to build several temples at the site, just 
as they did at Khajuraho, along the banks of an artificial tank. The 
temples are dedicated to Brahma, Visnu and Siva and to the Jain 
faith, and more than one large Varaha image still stands midst the 
ruins. The inscriptions at Dudahi are all in the Brahma temple, and 
these tell us that the shrine was built by Devalabdhi, grandson of 
king Yasovarman Candella.2 This temple, and perhaps most of the 
others, appear co have been built around A.D. 1000. 


importan 


Standing in isolation on the top of a mound some distance away 
from the main centre of religious activity, is Dudahi’s circular 
Yogini temple. Known locally as akhada, it is built of large evenly 
laid blocks of sandstone and is today ina sad state of ruin with only 
two segments of the circle still standing. It has a diameter of fifty 
feet and there is evidence of a fairly wide entranceway leading up to 
it. Each individual cell commences halfway up the stone wall and is 


three feet high and three feet in width, with a curved sloping ribbed 


Plan of temple of forty two Yoxinis at Dudahi 


eave in front. After checking all measurement 
certainty that this is a temple with exactly forty-two cells, 
Unfortunately, no traces remain of the Yogini images that were 
once placed within these cells, and we have little evidence on which 
to try and date the shrine. The best we can do is to suggest that it 


probably belonged to the same period of Candella activity which 
witnessed the growth of the town. 


s, I can say with 
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Dudahi's Yogini temple 


eighteen fragmentary images of goddesses, partially preserved 
from the waist down. The platform has exactly forty-two grooves 
into which the tenons at the base of these images once fitted.3 It 
seems that, like Dudahi, this was another temple of the forty-two 
Yoginis,4 although this one followed a rectangular plan. We have 
seen that such a plan, though not the most prevalent, was not 
unknown in the context of the Yogini temples. The roof above this 
temple was added later and originally the Badoh temple must have 
been hypaethral like the other Yogini shrines, The few remaining 
images of the Yoginis are too fragmentary to aid us in dating this 
temple. We can only suggest, as in the case of Dudahi, that the 
Badoh temple, located in territories under the control of the 
Candellas, was erected during their rule. A date between 950-1100 
may be suggested for these two shrines of the forty-two Yoginis. 


Gadarmal temple of the Mothers (with forty-two niches) at Badoh 


ey mauler 


Inner view of Dudahi’s Yogini temple 


9. Four Collections of Yoginis from Central India 


Am from the temples in situ, the region of central India 
has yielded four major collections of Yogini images from the 
sites of Naresar, Lokhari, Hinglajgadh and Shahdol. The number of 
images in these collections varies, the largest group consisting of 
around thirty seated Yoginis from the region of Shahdol. Since the 
temples themselves are not in existence, we have no way of 
establishing whether these collections of goddesses belonged to 
shrines of the sixty-four Yoginis or to one of the other potent 
numerical groupings of eighty-one or forty-two Yoginis. With the 
exception of a museum booklet that describes some of the Shahdol 
Yoginis,! none of the collections have been studied or published and 
we have hence thought it necessary to describe the Yoginis in detail. 


The Naresar Yoginis 


Twenty images of Yoginis, housed mostly in the Gwalior 
Museum, were collected at the beginning of this century from the 
site of Naresar. Located roughly fifteen miles from Gwalior, in a 
lonely picturesque glen into which a cascading stream descends asa 
waterfall, Naresar appears at one time to have been a centre of 
building activity. Today a group of over twenty small Saiva temples 
may be seen at the site and originally there appear to have been 
more shrines. Unfortunately no existing foundations of the Yogint 
temple remain, but one possible site for its location is at the top of 
the hill overlooking a small artificial tank. We would normally 
expect the Yogini temple to stand somewhat in isolation and also at 
the highest elevation. 

The Naresar Yoginis are badly damaged and appear, in fact, to 
have been deliberately disfigured. All the goddesses have high 
rounded breasts, smooth belly and firm thighs, and their fingernails 
are very precisely and painstakingly delineated. Inscriptions along 
the pedestals supply us with their names, and two clearly labelled 
Matrkas, Indrani and Vaisnavi, indicate that these Yoginis belong 
to a tradition that regarded the Matrkas as part of the grouping of 
Yoginis. The inclusion of Varuni (Varunani) and Kauberi indicates 
that the faeris of the dikpalas also formed members of the group, 
suggesting that the Naresar Yogints were regarded as acolytes of 
the Goddess, The Yogini list given by the Jain saint Jinaprabhasuri, 
includes both Matrkas and dikpalikds (See Appendix 1), but none of 
; mes finds a place among his Yoginis, and 


the remaining Naresar na ie : : : 
the group clearly represents a local tradition. A unique feature of 


the Naresar Yoginis is that they are numbered, thus providing us 
aresa SIs 


Yogini Devi-Nivau from Naresar (Courtesy: Gwalior Museum) 
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with their exact location in the circle. All the images recovered 
appear to belong to the first third of the circle, and we shall consider 
them in the order of their numbering, glancing last at those in 
which either the number or the entire inscription is lost. 


Yogini No. 9 sits in dalitdsana on a bull, holding a bilva fruit in 
one hand; the inscription on her pedestal identifies her as Sri Devi 
Cara (She who wanders in the sky). Indrani with her elephant 
mount and a clear inscription is labelled No. 11. Yogini No. 12, 
named Umidevi, is a parrot-faced goddess with a boar-faced child 
seated on her knee, and her animal vahbana appears to be a boar. 
Yogini No 13 has a lizard-like creature as her mount, and her 
Inscription reads Vikanatanjah. If we interpose the letters of the 
label we get Vikat (fearsome) afijanah (lizard or colly 


rium), giving 
us either “She with the fearsome lizard” o 


r “She of the fearsome 
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Detail of Uma-devi, from Naresar 
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eyes”. Yogini No. 14, seated upon a recumbent male, holds a 
severed human head in one hand. The inscription reads Si Devi 
Nivaz, a name that is non-Sanskritic in origin and probably 
represents a local goddess. No. 15, seated upon an owl, . 
skull-cup in one hand and is labelled Stl Varuni Devi. The 
iconography for Varunt is unusual since the god Varuna is normally 
associated with a makara mount. Yogini 19 sits upon a Partly 
kneeling male, and the somewhat damaged inscription reads Sri 
Kauberi who is the fa&ti of dikpala Kubera. Yogini No. 21, seated 
upon a tusked boar, is labelled Devi Maghali. The Sanskrit word 
magha means pleasure and also wealth and riches, Maghali ma 

then be the Yogini of pleasure and wealth, Yogini No. 22, sculpted 
slightly larger than the others, sits upon a lotus 
partly reclining male. The inscription reads §rj 
which is probably a scribe’s error of Bhyavati m 
One”. Yogini No. 23 sits upon a bull and the 
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Devi Viarah, from Naresar (Courtesy: Gw. 


alior Museum) 


Yogini Raghatabhaksi, Rajasthan Paper painting, 19th 
century (Courtesy: R.C, Vyakul, Jaipur) 
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Yogini from Naresar workshop (Courtesy RH. Ellsworth, New York) 
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she holds a spear and sword, while the index fingers of her other 
two hands are placed at the corners of her partly open mouth. She 
could be identified with Yoginis with names such as Rauravi (She 
who makes a loud sound), Haharava (She who utters loud sounds), 
Attatahasa (She who laughs loudly) or Sivarava (She with the voice 
ofa jackal). It may be recalled that an image with one pair of hands 
pulling open her mouth was also found in the Yogini temple of 
Ranipur-Jharial in Orissa. 


The Naresar Yoginis present us with a serious chronological 
problem. It is difficult in the known context of the development of 
medieval Indian sculpture to accept a date for them that is later 
than A.D. 1000. The stylistic conception of the images is that of the 
10th century and the exaggerated body torsions of a later period are 
absent. The Yoginis are carved on a simplified slab with a plain 
backdrop; a seated attendant on either side along the base and a 
flying couple at the top complete the picture. In fact, the Naresar 
Yoginis seem to be earlier than the Bheraghat figures which belong 
to the end of the 10th century, and could hardly be placed at the end 
of the 12th century. However, as already noted, the Yogini Viara 
has a clearly inscribed date of sSamvat 1245 or A.D, 1189, 
Confirmation of this date for the inscriptions comes from the later 
forms of the letters ta, na and sa. Yet it is difficult to accept that we 
have misjudged the date of the sculptures themselves by two 
hundred years, and the only acceptable solution seems to be the 
Suggestion that the inscriptions were added later, perhaps when 
the temple was being restored or freshly embellished, 
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The Naresar inscriptions, as we have pointed out, are poorly and 
very carelessly carved, and the language also is corrupt.> The 
orthography varies from one inscription to the next, making us 
wonder if the sculptor who so finely fashioned the Yoginis would 
have permitted such poor scribesmanship. There is no mention of 
the actual donation of any image and each inscription repeats thata 
certain Vamadeva bows down to devi Umi or devi Maghali or devi 
Varunias the individual case may be. The name Vamadeva and the 
phrase “bowing down to” are differently spelt in each of the 
records. It is possible to hypothesize that for some reason, such as 
the renovation of the temple some two hundred years after its 
construction, a certain Vamadeva, apparently a devout worshipper 
of the Yoginis, added his records, in the year A.D. 1189, to already 
existing images. Such instances are not unknown in India, and Cola 
temples in Tamilnadu abound in inscriptions added later during 
successive renovations. There are similar instances in Khajuraho 
and also in Bhubanesvar of inscriptions that are not coeval with the 


ation of a temple. In this instance, therefore, it seems more 


found 
alaeographic- 


sound to accept the stylistic rather than the p 
epigraphic evidence for dating the Naresar Yoginis. 


Naresar, known originally as Nalesvar, appears to have been the 
scene of activity over a period of four to five hundred years. The 
earliest temples at the site, of which a set of eightare still standing, 
belong to the 9th and 10th centuries. One of these temples contains 
an inscription which, although it does not contain a date, may be 
assigned palaeographically to the 10th century on the basis of the 
use of the earlier varieties of several letters, including ma and sa.6 In 
this early phase, Nalesvar consisted of a group of temples lower 
down the hill slope and it was probably at this time that the Yogini 
temple was built in relative isolation, high up on the hill. During 
this period, the Kacchapaghatas ruled the Gwalior area as vassals of 
the Candellas. At the end of the 12th century, perhaps with the 
increasing importance of the Yogini cult, a certain Vamadeva 
whose lineage is unknown, was somehow associated with the 
temple and added the inscriptions to the Yogini coed od 
have belonged to the court of the Rajput Kacchava : ru ey 
were dominant in Gwalior at this time, or he may so ea an 
influential Sakta gurw. Temples continued to be mn oS . on 
the hill during this later phase and finally, in the ne “lL ae uy, 
a certain Vastupaladeva enclosed the annie ea ee oe a 
built a gateway On which he left his own clearly dé 
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Yogini Perhaps from Mitauli: (Courtesy. U1 ¢ LA. Museum of Natural History) 


Naresar group, and obviously belonged to the same sculptural 
tradition. However, the more elaborate treatment of the slab with 
its clear throne supports and additional attendant figures, as well as 
the manner in which the torso of the Yogini has been detached 
from the slab itself; may be seen as an indication of a date slightly in 
advance of Naresar. One wonders if it is probable that she belonged 
to the mid-11th century Mitauli temple, barely ten miles from 
Naresar, from which as we have seen, nota single Yogini image has 
so far been traced. 


Hinglajgadh Yoginis 

The site of Hinglajgadh on the border between Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh has yielded a vast quantity of sculptural remains 
when it was being cleared to construct the Gandhisagar dam. Most of 
the sculptures are lying stacked one against the other ina shed at the 
site, while a few are preserved in the museums at Bhopal, and 
apparently also at Indore and Jhansi. So far, no systematic study of 
the images has been made. However, among the more than five 
hundred sculptures recovered, a number of fragmentary Yogini 
images have been identified and we can say with some confidence 
that the site of Hinglajgadh once had a Yogini temple. From the 
quantity of sculptures collected, it is apparent that the town was at 
one time a major temple centre traditionally Hinglaj (located in 
Baluchistan) is a place sacred for the worship of the Goddess as it is 
the spot that is said to enshrine the head of Sati. Hinglajgadh (the 
fort of Hinglaj) must have acquired its name because it also was an 
important site for the worship of the Goddess. 


The Hinglajgadh Yoginis are seated figures, partly cut away from 
the background of the plain slab, leaving two pilaster-like panels on 
either side. Flanking figures are few with just an attendant below 
and a flying image at the top beside the petalled halo behind the 
head of each Yogini. The Yoginis are well modelled figures, 
generally with torsoes left bare. On the basis of stylistic 
considerations, we would suggest that the Hinglajgadh Yoginis are 


contemporary with those at Naresar and were probably carved. 


soon after the middle of the 10th century. 


Five of these Yoginis are exhibited in the Birla Museum at 
Bhopal. A Yogini with three faces and twenty arms sits in /alitdsana 
with one leg resting against a reclining male. All her arms are 
broken and only the rosary in one hand is distinguishable. With her 
central head displaying a skull in the headdress, she is definitely not 
Brahmi and is more akin to Bheraghat's Yogini Sarvatomukhi. 
with a Buca bandha across her breasts and a 


Four-armed Indrani, re 
he elephant Airavata. The 


crown on her head, sits on her mount, t 
Yogini Camunda sits ona lotus seat below which isa reclining male. 
She has a third eye on her forehead, fangs in her mouth, a scorpion 
placed at the level of her navel, a snake knotted around asa necklace 
and a garland of skulls. While she is not skeletal, her ribs are visible 
and she has prominent tendons. Female attendants on either side of 
her have pendulous breasts and hold a severed human head anda 
skull-cup. An elephant-headed Yogini with a large mouse for her 
mount appears to be Vainayakt: unfortunately all four of her arms 
are broken. The fifth Yogini, a standing image in what is otherwise 
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Lokhari Yoginis 


On top of an isolated hill in the Banda district of Uttar Pradesh, 
near the village of Lokhari, are twenty images of Yoginis together 
with a large quantity of stone blocks that once formed the walls of a 
Yogini temple? Villagers report that in recent years, a number of 
images were carted away in trucks by vandals. Each Yogini 
measures roughly five feet in height and is carved on a slab of 
coarse-grained sandstone with a rounded top. Only the figure of the 
Yogini and her vabana are sculpted against the plain slab of stone 
which does not contain the additional details of her throne, 
attendant figures at the base or flying figures above. This feature 
and the significant absence of haloes, indicates a similarity to the 
Yoginis at Hirapur, Ranipur-Jharial and Rikhiyan, and we would 


hence suggest that Lokhari belongs to the first half of the 10th 
century. 


The Lokhari images do not Possess the artistic beauty and finesse 
displayed by the figures at Hirapur or Bheraghat. The modelling of 
the Yoginis is minimal and some of the features, such as the feet, 
are rendered almost in clumsy manner. The Yoginis have large 
rounded breasts and rounded stomachs and they sit usually in 


lalitasana with one leg folded against a seat or mount and the other 
resting on the ground. 


Despite the lack of artistic elegance, the Lokhari Yoginis have a 
special fascination which lies in the fact that most of them have 
animal heads, with the human face being a rare occurrence. There 
are no inscriptions at Lokhari and the names used in th 
Pages to describe the Yoginis are taken generally f, 
other textual list of these goddesses. A unique image not found in 
other Yogini groupings is Sagakanana (Rabbit-faced One), shown 
with small rabbits peeping out, one from each end of her seat. 
Holding a strand of her hair in one hand and a kamandalu (water 
vessel) in the other, Sagakdnana sits with a yogapatta or meditation 


e following 
rom one or 


like a hyz -like breasts, 


8 upon an elongated 
khi (Cow-faced One) 
Sa discus and club in 


goat, and holds 


a rosary and kamandalu. Gomu 
with a cow 


as vdhana, has four arms and hold 
two hands and rounded objects, perhaps bilva fruits, in the other 
two. Rksanana (Bear-faced One) is a four-armed Yogini witha bear 
as mount. Gajanana (Elephant-headed One) with a thunderbolt in 
one hand and a bilvg fruit in the other, has 


a an elephant as her 
mount. Mrgasira (Deer-headed One) is 


a short, round-bellied 
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Lokhari’s Yogint Sagakanand (Rabbir-faced) 


Lokhari’s 


Nake-headed ¥ 


Yogini holding a fish in one hand and a lotus in eo ea 
i with an antelope vdbana. A Yogini with serrated horns 
jonimee vepresents a sambhar deer. She is large bellied and holds a 
cian mall ‘rounded object. A buffalo-headed Yogini 
spear oe , id club in one hand and a round di/va fruit in the 
CV egtnene i “ ine pecked at by the swan depicted as her mount. 
pee bir ares buffalo-headed aie — L itd _ 
hand and a club copped with a elaull pi rs yee supports a 
buffalo as her mount. Simhamukhi (Lion-faced One) supports 


Lokhari's Hayagriva (Horse-necked One) 


Yogini Hayanana (Horse-faced One), Lokhari 
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Yogini Rksanana (Bear-faced One), Lokhari 


human child on her knee and has a lion as vaéhana, and Vanaranana 


(Monkey-faced One) is also present. 

Only three Yoginis have human faces and all three are Matrkas. 
Aindri wears a tall crown and holds a thunder-bolt in one hand, 
with her elephant mount beside her. Vaisnavi also wearing a 
crown, 1S four-armed and has garuda as her vdhana. Four-armed 
Cimundi sits resting both feet upon a prostrate male, and wears a 
headdress of skulls and a garland threaded with skulls. She has 
prominent tendons, elongated sagging breasts, a third eye in her 
forehead, wide open mouth and bulging eyeballs. In three of her 
hands she holds a trident, a curved knife and a skull-cup, while the 
fourth grasps a piece of flesh which she is eating, The Lokhari 
temple is another example of a tradition that includes the Matrkas 
among the Yoginis. The role of these Yoginis, however, seems to 
be more that of minor deities attendant upon Devi than of highly 


placed acolytes. 


Yogini Mrgasira (Deer-headed), Lokhari 


+ 7 


On the hillside adjoining the mound of stones that once 
comprised the Yogini temple are fragments of carving, perhaps of 
the 10th century, that may have belonged to another shrine 
standing in the vicinity; it appears that the Y 
possibly of the same date. The simplified treatment of the Yogini 
images carved without haloes is, as we already mentioned, 
reminiscent more of the early 10th century Ranipur-Jharial 
sculptures than of the sophisticated and more elaborate carving of 
the somewhat later Bheraghat Yoginis. A short distance away, 
among the ruins of an extensive fortification, is a stone elephant 
bearing an inscription with a date of Samvat 1516 or A.D. 1459, 
While this date has no direct connection with the Yogini temple, it 
merely serves to indicate that Lokhari continued to be the centre of 
activity as late as the 15th century. 


ogini temple is 


Yogini Vrsanana (Buffalo-headed), Lokhari 


The Shahdol Yoginis 


The Shahdol district of Madhya Pradesh, known in ancient in- 
Scriptions as Sahasa-dollaka, has yielded a large collection of Yogini 
‘Mages that may be divided into two groups, one being a series of 
S€ated Yoginis and the other a set of standing images. Since the 
"WO types are not combined in the same temple with the exception 
Of the standing Mahisamardini Yogint in a temple as seated goddess, we 
May assume that the images come from two independent Yogini temples. 
Further support for this idea of two temples comes from the fact 
that we have, in fact, two Mahisamardini Yoginis, one seated and 
One standing. Both groups having inscribed labels belong stylistically 
and palaeographically together, suggesting that the two temples were 
Of contemporaneous construction. Unfortunately it is not possible 
to identify the exact location of either temple. 


These Shahdol Yoginis are today dispersed in three different 
locations, The Dhubela Museum not far from Khajuraho contains 
about twenty of these Shahdol Yoginis, all in good state of 
Preservation, but with no records of their findspot. The Indian 

Useum at Calcutta contains a set of five seated Shahdol Yoginis. 
Labelled as belonging to Satna because they were recovered from a 
Private residence in that town (also in the Shahdol district), they 
belong clearly to the Shahdol grouping of Yoginis. And finally, a 
collection of badly damaged Yoginis are to be found in the 
compounds of the village temples in the two Shahdol villages of 
Antara and Panchgaon. It appears likely that the actual findspot of 
the images and hence the Yogini temples themselves, lay in the 
vicinity of these villages. 

Several factors indicate that the images housed in these three 
different locations belong together. The Yoginis are all carved of 
what appears to be the same variety of sandstone and all are 
roughly three feet in height. All have inscribed labels which are 
Palaeogaphically akin, and further strengthening the suggestion of 
their common authorship is @ signature mark resembling the 
Nagari numeral four (though notin itself a numeral) that is seen on 
these images, whether at Dhubela, Calcutta or in the Shahdol 
villages, All are closely akin in stylistic conception, Each seated 
Yogini sits in /alitdsana ona lotus seat, with her va@hana anda whole 
8roup of attendants and devotees carved below her. Standing 
Yoginis generally have both feet planted firmly on the ground 
except for the elegantly poised dancing Badari. Most of the Yoginis 

unfortunately the objects once held in 


i - more arms; 

cake econ generally hot nscugnisable. Elaborate haloes 
are placed behind their heads, hic lone petele: a sie ae 
enclosed by a ring of alternating circular and tPlangilsr motifs. This 
identical treatment of haloes is seen on the Yoginis of all three 
collections, further confirming their common origin. Groups of 
flying figures flank the halo, while an central background is 
occupied by a rearing leonine motif ona acts as a bracket support for 
their thrones, The base of each slab is aepped backwards, with the 
inscribed label on the broad front portion of the base, 


Yogini Ramat 
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Yogini Tarala (Glittering One 


Shahdol’s Seated Yoginis 


The seated Y ginis of Shahdol belong to 
the Matrkas and the Dikpalikas in its grou 
inscribed images exist of the Matrkas Varahi and Indrani and of the 
dikpdlikas Yama, Varuni and Vajra (for Indrani), Indrani is thus 
included twice, once as a Matrka and again as a Dikpalika. As 
mentioned in the context of the Naresar images, the only textual 
listing of Yoginis to include both Matrkas and Dikp 
Sri Jinaprabhasuri (Appendix I); but here, as at N 
the other Shahdol Yoginis finds a pl 
Shahdol Yoginis conform to an 
Tarala has a karuda vahana, 
Tarala an iguana or 
Shahdol is perh 
but these texts 
Shahdol’s J 


a tradition that includes 
ping of Yoginis. Clearly 


alikas is that of 
aresar, none of 
ace in his list. Nor do these 
y other textual series. Shahdol's 
while Hemadri and others 
a makara mount (Appendix II), 
aps the counterpart of Tara of th 
assign " 
‘arani has 
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arrot as mount, while 
as vdhana, 
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a reclining male The only other 
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Shahdol Yogini to figure in any textual listing is Kapalini who finds 
a place in the Kalika Purana list of sixty-four and in certain other 
manuscript listings. Other Shahdol Yoginis do not reflect a 
Sanskrit tradition and are apparently local village deities collected 
into auspicious numerical groups and placed in a cricular 
arrangement, in which they acquired their significance as deities of 
great power. 

Among the more striking Yoginis in the Dhubela Museum is Sti 
Tarala (Fickle, Glittering One), an exquisitely carved figure with 
aristocratic features and matted hair piled high on her head. 
Round-breasted, narrow-waisted and with gently swelling hips, 
this eight-armed Yogini sits with one leg folded on her lotus seat 
and the other resting on a lotus flower; her vaéhana is the garuda. 
Among her attendants and worshippers is a standing male holding 
a severed head by its hair. Sri Ramana (Lovely Young Woman) sits 
ona lotus with one leg resting against a partly kneeling male. In her 
hands are a shield, a skull-cup, and a severed head, and among the 


Yogini Tarani (Saviour), Shahdol (Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 
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Mahisamardini Yogint Krsna Bhagavati, Shahdol 
(Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 


i tanding male shown eating flesh of some sort. Sri 
eit od Goddess) reveals to us another localised 
name for Mahisamardini. This twelve-armed Yogini is undoubtedly 
the goddess who killed the buffalo demon, sitting calmly on a 
lotus seat, knowing that victory will be hers. Below is the buffa to) 
with its decapitated head and the demon in human form emerging 
from its body. Behind the buffalo is the goddess s rearing lion. With 
one hand Krsna Bhagavati holds the demon by his hair, and some of 
the others hold a shield, a bell, anda flower, while her compassion 
is emphasized by the two hands which form the gestures of varada 
(granting your wish) and abhaya (freedom from fear). 


reading is Puzzling, unless it is a scribe’s 
One. If such a name seems incongruous 
pointed out that several texts lista Yogini 


Licentious One;), a term generally used 
modern parlance, 


error for Itara or Vulgar 
for a goddess, it may be 
named Lampata (Lustful, 
in derogatory fashion in 


Sri Tamaka, with a recur 


mbent male on the pedestal, has one 
hand in the varada gesture 


and holds a skull-cup in another. The 


isk, a horse-headed male and an actual horse. The 
term tama is used to denote anxie ; Ta a 
could be the Yogini of terror and anxiety, rj Banaprada (She who 
gives you the arrow; the Huntress) holds a kamandalu in one hand 
and has a boar as mount. Sri Vasuki, holding a shield and a bell in 
two of her eight arms, has a peacock vahana and a large snake hood 
behind her head; she seems to be the consort of the 
Vasuki, Sri Jauti, probably a corruption of Jayanti or Victc 
has a lion Mount and holds a skull-cu 
Chapala (Fickle One) also has a lion 


snake god 
rious One, 


P in one of eight arms, Sri 
mount. 


label, a buffalo Mount and boar 
holds a severed head, Sri Vajra 
makara vabang and holds a discus and a water vessel. Sri 


consort of god Yama, again consists of only an intact 
her buffalo Mount in th 


clearly engraved label 
holding 4 severed head, 
Mount is surrounded | 


(She of the thunderbolt) has a 


a skull-cup and acu rved knife, Her peacock 
Py her attendants, A cow-faced 
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Horse-headed Sri Tarali, Shahdol (Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 


(Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 
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Pedestal of Sri-Bhinavi, Shahdol 
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horse-faced ) Yogini has a reclini 
worshippers on either side 


The Indian Museum images inc 
(from Vrsabha or bull), a bull-faced Yogini 


knee a child with an elephant head. §| 
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female, Lion- 


today traceable < 
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the vanquished buffalo. No de to be seen 


objects recognisable in her are a severed 
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Sri Vasa 


‘ wf e hdol grou (Courtes: 
i a (Narasimhi) from the Sha group s 
Sri Narasata (Narasim 


human head and a shield. It is unfortunate that the 'Nscription is 
defaced as it May otherwise have given us another loca] name for 
this goddess Sti Kapalini (She of the skull-cup bowl) Stands firmly 
on her pedestal, holding a conch, a disc anda lotus, and with several 
attendants and devotees, Sri Thabha is perhaps to be interpreted as 
“She who Paralyses” (From stambha or the suppression of any force 


by magical Powers). She holds a trident, a bell, a shield,a wheel and 
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(Courtesy: Indian Museum, Caleuctt) 


Sti Naini (Nigini) from the Shahdol group 


a kettle-drum, and is surrounded by devotees. Sri Badari is an 
elegantly poised Yogini in a dancing pose, surrounded by musicians 
and attendants and wearing a garland of human skulls, Three more 
standing Yoginis are to be seen in the Dhubela Museum, one of 
whom is horse-faced; unfortunately, since all the pedestals are 
broken, the inscriptions are lost to us. 


A few partially preserved standing Yoginis may be seen in the 
Shahdol villages. One four-armed Yoginit with a damaged 
inscription, wears a garland of skulls and dances on a reclining 
male. In one hand she holds a severed human head, while 
attendants hold skull-cups and tridents. Another badly damaged 
standing image seems to represent Camunda, standing on a 
rounded platform placed upon a recumbent male, and wearing a 
garland of skulls and a skull head dress. She is a fearsome skeletal 
figure with hollow eyes and gaping mouth she has twelve skeletal 
arms and is surrounded by skeletal attendants, 


Date of the Shahdol Temples: palaeography and style 
The letters of the labels inscribed along the base of the Shahdol 
Yoginis are more angular and stylised than those at Bheraghat. The 


Standing Mahisamardini 


Yogini from Shahdol (Courtesy: 
Dhubela Museum) nen 


Sri Kapalini, Shahdol (Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 


Sti Badari, Shahdol (Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 


engraving was obviously in the hands of 
can say with some 
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lettering is precise and the 
a good scribe. As far as dating is concerned, we 


assurance that the style of writing on the Shahd 
els of A.D. 1189 as well as those of the 
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yf the letter ha, and the 


two later 
inscription of Narasim 
A.D. 1189. These recor 
the letters ta, na and sa, 
forms of these letters. Compare: 


Shahdol has a more developed form ¢ 
occasional triangular headmark seen at Bheraghat has been totally 


dropped in favour of the line headmark. Tentatively, we would 
suggest a date in the last quarter of the LIth century for the Shahdol 


inscriptions. Stylistically too the Shahdol Yoginis appear to be later 
- Bheraghat. It would thus seem that the 


than those at Naresar of ‘gale 
two Shahdol temples of the Yoginis were constructed sometime In 


the second half of che | ith century. 


Horse-headed standing Yogini, Shahdol (Courtesy: 
Dhubela Museum) 


Sri Thabha, Shahdol (Courtesy: Dhubela Museum) 


10. The South Indian Yoginis 


I; the early years of this century, Jouveau-Dubreuil, that 
indefatigable French scholar of south Indian art, collected a 
group of images of goddesses which are now preserved in various 
museums in Europe and America. There are at least eleven of these 
images though precise information on the number recovered is not 
available. Their identification poses a problem, but it is certain that 
they are not part of a grouping of the familiar Matrkas of the 
Brahmi, MaheSvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Aindri, Varahi, Camunda 
series. Apart from the fact that there are at least eleven goddesses, 
not one of the familiar Mothers is represented among them. The 
group includes also three emaciated Ciamunda-like figures, thus 
ruling out the possibility of identification with the standard Matrka 
group. 

It has been suggested that these goddesses are part of a group of 
sixteen Mothers} but such a characterisation also raises problems. 
These sixteen Matrkas are Gauri, Padma, Saci, Medha, Savitri, 
Vijaya, Jaya, Devasena, Svadha, Svaha, Mata, Lokamata, Dhrti, 
Pusti, Tusti and Kuladevata. This group of sixteen Mothers headed 
by Gauri are visualised as pacific by nature, while the goddesses we 
are considering have several attributes indicating that they are not 
entirely benign. Many of them have their hair splayed out behind 
their heads, giving them a wild, fierce appearance and reminding us 
of descriptions and sculptural depictions of the Yoginis as 
ardhvakesi (with hair standing up around the head). Phrases like 
ivdhvakesi and jvdlakesi (with flaming hair) are applied also to 
Camunda and Kali, but not to the peaceful Matrkas. The parted lips 
of these images reveal curved, pointed fangs at either end of the 
mouth, while in some instances, they even appear to hold a corpse 
in their mouth. More than one goddess has a snake knotted around 
her to form her sacred thread, while one has knotted snakes as a 
breastband. Snakes and skulls appear frequently in their headgear, 
while occasionally the sacred thread is composed of skulls strung 
together, one goddess sporting a human corpse as earring. Each 
goddess carries a kapala or skull-cup in one hand. These attributes 
do not seem consistent with an identification of the images with the 
sixteen Mothers. 


As far as it has been possbile to determine, no other group of 


stone images of the sixteen Matrkas is known to exist. Instances are 
known of painted depictions of the sixteen Mothers as subsidiary 
figures in Mandalas’; howevet such Mothers do not apear to belong 


to the Gauri series. since they comprise the eight Matrkas of the 


familiar Brahmi series, together with eight others. It ae 
the concept of the sixteen Matrkas of the Gauri i a oo 
textual references, failed to gain sufficient popu nom or 
Mothers to be frequently portrayed in painting or sculpture. 


An analysis of the various lists of the sixty-four — a 
in Appendices I and II, reveals an association between t e pe : 
Matrkas and the sixty-four Yoginis3. We divide listings o - 
Yoginis into two broad categories on the basis of whether or not the 
sixty-four names include the Matrkas of the familiar Brahmi series. 
On examining the Matrkas-inclusive tradition, we find that these 
Yogint lists frequently include seven or eight names from the set of 
sixteen Matrkas. One example of this is the Kalikd Purana list 
which includes seven from the group of sixteen Matrkas. Other 
instances of the inclusion, as Yoginis, of goddesses from this series 
of sixteen, are contained in two unpublished Durga Pija 
manuscripts, and in the names of Yoginis recited in contemporary 
worship at the Kamakhya temple. In certain traditions then, the 
sixteen Matrkas are included among the sixty-four Yoginis. Thus, 
there appears to be a strong possibility that these eleven images 
from south India formed part of a group of Yoginis, although the 
small number of images available rules out certainty on the matter, 
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hips characteristic of early Cola sculptures, Following the classic 
description of a beautiful woman as trivali tarangini (with three 
waves), they generally have three folds marked on their waists. 
They wear several necklaces and a sacred thread which lies in the 
cleft between their breasts, while placed low on their hips isa short 
skirt extending to mid -thigh level. Earrings are heavy, ear lobes are 
markedly elongated and several wear a lion-head armlet. All the 
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The goddess's vehicle is an iguana which, it has been pointed out,4 
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Yogini (Courtesy: Museé Guimet, Paris) 


Yogini (Courtesy: Museé Guimet, Paris) 
wears snake earrings and has a snake hood crowning her headband. 
She has naturalistically shaped full breasts, a narrow waist and 
slender hips. Incidentally, Sivaramamurti has identified both, this 
goddess and the one with the iguana mount have been identified as 
Camunda® indicating the ambiguity that exists on the identification 
of the images. Since neither figure is emaciated nor displays any of 
the well known attributes of Ciamunda, it is difficult to accept the 
identification. The third of the Guimet figures holds a trident and 
skull-cup and has a bird va@hana. A magnificent torso of a Yogint 
belonging to this series is in the Reitberg Museum in Zurich. The 
fragment shows a thin, emaciated goddess with snakes knotted 
around as a breastband, and with snake armlets and snake 
necklaces. A few strands of loosely splayed out hair are 
recognisable. If at all an image is to be identified with Camunda, 
e would be the most appropriate. 


A fine Yogini with flowing locks arranged neatly in halo fashion 
is in the Detroit Institute of Arts. She has full rounded breasts and 
lying in the deep cleft between in a knotted snake serving as her 
sacred thread. She holds a club, a shield and a skull-cup and has a 
corpse as vdhana. Rather than displaying fangs, she appears to hold 
pse that protrudes from either end. A Yogint 
also has hair arranged around her 
t curls forming the border of the 
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Yogini (Courtesy: Museé Guimet, Paris) 


Yopini (Courtesy Reitberg Museum, Zurich) 
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Yogini (Courtesy 


“halo”. She has a snake vahana, wears snake armlets and has 
knotted snakes and a skull as the centre-piece of her headband. An 
axe, a noose and a skull-cup are held in three of her hands, while the 
fourth is in the jf#dna mudra or the gesture of knowledge. The 
British Museum Yogini, a fearsome goddess with hair in halo 
arrangement, has a corpse as mount. She wears a skull in her 
headband, has snake armlets and has a human hand as earring. 


The image in the Brooklyn Museum wears a tall conical crown 
that holds her loose tresses in place. Her vahana is a goose; she 
holds a head of corn, a winnower and a skull-cup, while her fourth 
hand is placed in front of her breast in a gesture signifying self- 
absorption. It is interesting to note tht a Yogini with a winnower 
and the goose as mount is seen in the Hirapur Yogini temple. The 
crowned Yogini in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts has a bird 
mount and she holds a spear and kamandalu. The Yogini in the 
Kansas collection, wearing a crown over her flowing locks, has a 
bird va@hana. She holds a stylised flower in one hand, while a finger 


Yogini (Courtesy: The British Museum, London) 
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7 lew York 
Yogini (Courtesy: The Brooklyn Museum, New York) 
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Yogini with winnower and goose vdhana from Hirapur temple 
(Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India) 


goddesses in question, and apparently belonging to temples built in 
the vicinity of the tank. These temples apear to have been 
constructed by the Rastrakiita king Krsna III, who was overlord of 
the entire Deccan by A.D. 965. He annexed the northern part of 
Tamilnadu to his empire, penetrated as far south as Ramesvaram 
and built temples in various parts of Tamilnadu10 
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Yogini (Courtesy: Government Museum, Madras) 
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Conclusion 


he tantric cult of the Yoginis, one of the lesser-known sects 

of the form of heterodox worship referred to as Kaula Marga, 
appears to have risen to considerable significance in the centuries 
following A.D. 600. Increasing numbers of followers were attracted 
to the cult, drawn presumably by the promise of the magical 
abilities that these goddesses would bestow on their favoured 
devotees. The orthodox tradition became increasingly aware of the 
power of this new religious order that was drawing away such large 
groups of worshippers. Realising that the Yoginis possessed a 
certain persistent and magnetic appeal, it decided to incorporate 
these goddesses at least into the outer fringes of its own tradition. 
One method was to regard the Yoginis as varying aspects of the 
Great Goddess of the Brahmanical tradition; it was suggested that 
Devi through these Yoginis, manifested the totality of her power, 
presence and glory. Another method was to assign the Yoginis a 
somewhat lesser status as deities attendant upon the Great 
Goddess. Either way, the assimilation seems to have been 
successful and the cult of the Yoginis was admitted into the 
orthodox tradition as a facet of Sakti worship. 


Worshippers of Sakti, for whom the Infinite is concentrated as 
Power in the person of the Great Goddess, address the Devi as 
bhukti-mukti-pradayini. giver of bhuktiand mukti. She bestows on 
her devotees, here and now, bhw&ti or enjoyment of the things of 
this world; she also gives ma#kti or liberation in the hereafter. The 
Saktas regard these two aspects as of parallel significance. They 
approach liberation in and through the joyous experience of this 
world (bbvkti), while according equal or higher place to muktt 
which the Great Goddess gives in due course. The Yogini cult on 
the other hand raised to supreme importance the aspect of bhukti 
giving a relatively insignificant position to muktt, In this pursuit of 
bhukti, it concentrated on the acquisition of magical powers 
through which alone one may achieve immediate success and fame 
in the worldly context. The Yoginis of the Yogini temple, placed in 
a circle around the image of Siva, may perhaps be regarded as 
varying aspects of the Devi herself revolving around Siva. rool 
encircles Siva: the triangle encloses the bidu; the your embraces 
the Liga, If the goal be only worldly power and chicgroee 
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does the quest for liberation, may be regarded as a restricted, in a 
sense even degenerate facet of Sakti worship. 


Yogini worship seems to have belonged to different categories 
and been practised at various levels. There were those who 
worshipped these goddesses in an abstract and symbolic form 
through cakras drawn on paper and cloth. This mustalso have been 
the earliest manner of Yogini worship, prior to the construction of 
stone temples which arose at a later date as a result of royal 
patronage. At the other end of the scale were the initiates who 
enacted within the circle of the Yogini temple all the ritual 


As the Yogini cult began to break down ina period of increasing 


it gradually lost its unity and coherence. 
However, elements that were part of the tantri 


atds, appear to 
village status, Cakra-Vaseli and 
Mahesvara-Vaseli are two Yoginis named in an Orissan text which 
lists a group of sixty-four; today Vaseli is again a grama devatg 


worshipped in most of the villages of coastal Orissa in the form ofa 
vermillion-stained stone. 


area of the city of Bombay, upto the first quarter of the present 
century, a yearly ritual (vrata) was performed by the womenfolk to 
secure the favour of the Yoginis. A lingering belief in the power of 
these goddesses ig apparent also in some laudatory verses written in 
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Appendix I 


Yoginis including Matrkas 
A study of the thirty or so lists of Yoginis that I have so far been 
able to discover reveals that rarely do two lists correspond with 
one another, and one has to resign oneself to the existence of numer- 
ous traditions on the names of the sixty-four Yoginis. I have divided 
these lists into two categories on the basis of whether they include 
or exclude the Matrkas. These categories prove to be meaningful, 
and it appears that the Matrka-inclusive lists assign a very high 
status to the Yoginis, while lists exluding Matrkas relegate the 
Yoginis to a somewhat lower position. 


The prime example of the Yoginis being connected with the 
eight Matrkas is the Agni Purdna text which we have considered 
briefly in the first chapter. It derives the Yoginis in groups from 
Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumfari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Aindri, 
Camunda and Mahalakgmi, and states that they either belong to the 
same family (w/a) as the Matrka or that they were born 
(sambhava) from her. However, the Agni Purana list of the 64 
Yoginis does not actually include the names of the Matrkas among 
its sixty-four names, while the lists considered here regard the 
Mothers as Yoginis. A second series of Matrkds, visualised as 
sixteen in number, is a less prevalent though known concept. The 
names of these Mothers are entirely different from those of the 
better-known Matrkas of the Brahmi series: they comprise Gauri, 
Padma, Sact, Medha, Savitri, Vijaya, Jaya, Devasena, Svadha, Svaha, 
Lokamata, Santi, Pusti, Dhrti, Tusti and Kuladevata. We find that 
Yogini lists that include the familiar Matrkas occasionally 
incorporate also seven or eight from this lesser-known series of 


sixteen, 


We shall see that the Matrka-inclusive tradition assigns to the 
Yoginis an elevated status, considering them either as varying 
aspects of the Divine Female or as highly placed acolytes of the 
Goddess. The names of the Yoginis are often those given to the 
Great Goddess herself, and important aspects of the Goddess such 
as the Navadurgis are occasionally included. This tradition also 


ates names of emanations of the Goddess as in the case of 
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Navadurgas as Yoginis 


Durga is perhaps the most important single aspect of Devi and 
Durga herself is worshipped in nine varying forms as the 
Navadurgas. There are two textual versions of the Nine Durgas 
and both sets form part of the list of 64 Yoginis contained in the 
Kalika Purdpa. One set of nine names is indicative of the more 
destructive aspect of Durga's nature and each name contains the 
word cada meaning fierce or wrathful. The texts list Ugr 
Pracanda Candogra, Candanayika, Canda, Candav 
Aticandika and Rudracanda, The Kaliéd list of 64 
six of these nine titles. The more popular 
Navadurgas reads like a chronological listing of the Major events in 
the life of Parvati. She is Sailaputri (Daughter of the mountains), 
Brahmacarini (Unmarried One, referring to her performance of 
penance to obtain Siva as husband), Candaghanta, Kusmianda, 
Skandamata (Mother of Skanda), Katyayani (descriptive of the 
form in which she killed the buffalo-demon), Kalaratri, Mahagauri 
and Siddhidatri (Giver of perfection), The Kélika Yoginis include 


seven of these nine forms, with only Brahmacarini and Siddhidatri 
being omitted. 


acanda, 
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Several other names belonging to the Goddess Supreme are also 
part of the Kdlika list. For instance Candika, included here asa 
Yogini, is the principal name given to Devi in the Devimahatmya. 
Among the Yoginis are also Kalika, Kausiki, Ambika Sakambhari, 
Bhima and Bhramari; these are names with which Candika 
identifies herself in that famous poem. The Kadlika list of 64 
Yoginis includes a number of Matrkas. Nine Mothers of the 
familiar Brahmi series and seven from the alternate concept of 
sixteen, results in a total of 16 Mothers. The Kalikg Purana clearly 
reflects a tradition in which the Yoginis were not so. much 
attendants of the Goddess as 64 varying aspects of Devi herself. 
The chapter that contains this list tells us that the 6 
be worshipped individually (yoginivtn ¢ 
prtbak), this statement reinforcing 
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Two lists of the 64 Yoginis closely 
Puréna are found in texts on Durga 
the Mahakdlasamhita and the second is contained in an 
unpublished Manuscript from the Midnapur district of West 
Bengal. The Midnapur text incorporates both sets of Nava— 
Durgis just as was seen in the Kélikg Puréna while the 
Mahakalasambitg omits the Nava-Durgas of the canda variety. In 
both lists there is the same abundance of Matrkas en 
the Kalika Purdna, and both lists iNCorpor ; 
names of Devi including Sakambhari, 
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Navadurgas on the silver door of the Sheela-maci temple at Amber fort, Jaipur 
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Siva wanders the earth carrying Sati’s body, detail of miniature (Courtesy: Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 
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and Durga. A third group of 64 Yoginis inclusive of the Matrkas, in 
which too the names are indicative of the Yoginis being aspects of 
Devi, comes from a manuscript entitled Yogini-mantra-yantradi in 
the Sarasvati Bhavan collection at Varanasi. Included in its list of 64 
Yoginis are Bhadrakali, Lalita, Ambika, Gauri, Bhadra, Tripura 
Sarasvati Narayani, Kalaratri, Dhimavati, Katyayani and 
Kundalini. A paper caéra from Rajasthan gives us a visual version 
of this same list of names, with only minor variations in 
arrangement 


Yet another list of the 64 Yoginis which indicates that the 
Yoginis were regarded as aspects of the Divine Female is recited as 
part of the daily pad at the important Devi temple of Kamakhya. 
Apart from the familiar Matrkas, this list incorporates also six 
names from the series of sixteen Mothers. The Kamakhya temple, 
situated on the hill overlooking the dramatic sweep of the 
Brahmaputra river, is one of the most important of Sakti pithas or 
sites particularly sacred for the worship of the Female principle. 
There is an awe-inspiring, almost magical presence in certain 
beautiful lonely locations that no doubt was responsible for such 
places becoming Sakti pithas. The concept of pitha is traditionally 
associated with the well-known myth of Siva’s destruction of 
Daksa’s sacrifice. We are told that Daksa once held a great sacrifice 
to which he did not invite his daughter Sati or her husband Siva. 
Unable to bear this insult to her husband, Sati committed suicide. 
Hearing the tragic news, an infuriated Siva hastened to the scene 
and destroyed the sacrifice. Then, inconsolable at the death of Sati, 
he wandered the earth dancing a frenzied dance of despair, all the 
while carrying Sati’s body on his shoulder. The gods are said to have 
watched this for years, deciding finally that something must be 
done to cure Siva of his madness. Accordingly, so the legend 
continues, Visnu cut up Sati’s body with his wheel. Each spot where 
a portion of Sati’s body fell became a site of magical potency for 
Sakti worship. 


Kamatrupa where the you or generative organ of Sati fell is the 
place where the regenerative power of the Goddess is most 
important. There are ten Devi temples on the Kamarupa hill, of 
which the most important is that of Kamakhya. As is usual in Sakti 
pithas, there is no image installed in the temple, and worship is 
offered at a spot where rests a stone forming part of the mountain 
itself. The Kamakhya shrine floor consists of a sheet of stone that 
slopes downwards from both sides, meeting in a yowi-like 
depression some ten inches deep. This hollow is constantly filled by 
water from an underground perrenial spring. It is this vulva- 
shaped depression that is worshipped as the goddess Kamakhyi. 
Kamiakhya is one of the few Devi temples at which the puja of the 
64 Yoginis witha repetition of their 64 names, is part of the routine 
daily worship. This list of Yoginis, based on the Devi Purdpa’s 
sixty-four forms of Devi, clearly indicates that these Yoginis are 
primarily aspects of the Great Goddess. 


Dikpalikas as Yoginis 
The list of 64 Yoginis given in the Vidhi Prapa of the Jain saint 
Sri Jinaprabhasuri who lived between 1264-1334, includes not only 
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the Matrkas but also the eight faktzs of the Dikpilas, the guardians 
of the eight directions. Commencing from the east and following in 
their correct sequence, Jinaprabhasuri's list gives us the Dikpalikas 
Indrani, Agneyi, Yamya, Nairutti, Varuni, Vayavya, Saumya (for 
Kauberi) and sani. His list includes also a series of names of Devi 
such as Kalika, Harasiddhi, Uma, Niarayani, Bhadra and 
Bhadrakali. In addition, there are a few names of Yoginis that 
indicate the fearsome and somewhat bizarre aspect of their 
character. These include Asthibhaksi (Eater of Bones), Mamsapriya 
(Lover of flesh), Mahadamstra (She with large teeth), 
Dirghadamstra (She with long pointed teeth), Lambosti 
(Drooping-lipped One) and Vikatakst (Hideous-eyed One). Such 
names do not occur often in lists inclusive of Matrkas, but as we 
shall see in the course of Appendix II, this variety of names is quite 
common in lists that exclude those deities. Visual cakras containing 
the names of this series of Yoginis also exist. 


Shahdol’s inscribed Yoginis 


A group of inscribed Yoginis, some twenty-five in number, 
from the area of Shahdol in central India, belongs to the tradition 
that includes the Dikpalikas among its Yoginis. Three Matrkas are 
present and in addition, we have three faktis of Dikpdlas, Sri Vajra 
(for Indrani), Sri Yama and Sri Varuni. The names of the Shahdol 
Yoginis all appear to be of Sanskrit origin, but with more than half 
the images missing, we cannot be definitive on this score. Among 
the Yoginis are Tarala (Glittering One), Ramani (Lovely Young 
One), Tarani (Saviour), Bhanavi (Lustrous One), Naini (Nagini, 
the snake goddess) and Jauti (corruption of Jayanti, the Victorious 
One). The resemblance to Jinaprabhasuri’s list is limited to the 
inclusion of the Dikpdalikas, as none of the other inscribed Shahdol 
names finds a place in his list. 


Orissa’s Candi Purana tradition 


Sarala Dasa’s Candi Purana, written in the 15th century when 
Oriya was an independent and developed language, contains a list 
of 64 Yoginis. His list includes the Matrkas and contains a number 
of non-Sanskritic names of local Oriya origin. Among the Yoginis 
's Vaseli, a deity unknown in the rest of India, but still worshipped 
'n every Oriya village, with a vermillion-stained stone representing 
her presence. From Sarala Dasa's list we are able to identify the 
following goddesses who have independent temples and continue 
to be worshipped today: Carcika, Uttarayani, Narayani, Bhagavati, 
Samalayi, Ugratara, Tarini, Kutari, Varahi, Dvaravasini, Gopali and 
Mohini. His Yogini Henguld is to this day the special family deity of 
the raja of Talcher, while Bah uti is the Khallikote raja’s ista-devatd. 
This indicates that Sarala Dasa's Yoginis were regarded as highly 
placed deities, while his derivation of the Yoginis from different 
Parts of Devi's body, indicates that they are creations of, and 
perhaps aspects of, the Goddess. Sarala Dasa's list of 64 Yoginis 
clearly represents a specialised Oriya tradition of names. 

Central Indian Tradition at Bheraghat and Gwalior 
The names of the inscribed Yoginis from Bheraghat are not 
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Kalaratri from Navadurga doorway seen on page 189. 


contained in any known textual lists, and the group appears to 
represent an independent central Indian tradition. Apart from the 
Matrkas who are clearly identifiable by labels, a few names of Devi 
such as Sri Kamada (a name of Devi in the Kalikd Purana) and Sri 
Sarvatomukhi (a name of Devi in the Lalita Sahasranama) are 
incorporated. Names that do not reveal any Sanskrit origin include 
Erudi, Paravi, Teramva, Takari, Darddara, and Thikini. The 
majority of names, however, reveal a Sanskrit root even though 
several are not correct grammatically. This Rusini probably comes 
who won the war); Thiracitta is probably Sthiracitta (She whose 
mind is steady); Audara is perhaps from Udara (Large-bellied 
One); Sandini is probably a corruption of Candini (Terrible One), 
and Ahkhala may be a corruption of Aksaya (Indestructible One). 
Accurate Sanskrit names include Bibhatsa (Dreadful One) 
Mandodari (Small-bellied One), Pingala (Tawny One), Ajita 
(Unconquered One), Ananda (Joyful One), Tapani (Burning One), 
Harhsini (She with the swan), Uttala (Formidable One), Lampata 
(Lustful One) and Bhisani (Terrifying One). 


Another group of inscribed Yoginis that reflect a local tradition 
is the incomplete series of about eighteen images from Naresar, 
among which are two clearly labelled Matrkas, Vaisnavi and 
Indrani. The Naresar group too is not part of any known textual 
tradition and it includes a few names of non-Sanskritic origin such 


as Nivau and Jampa. 


Chandraghanta from Navadurgd doorway seen on page 189 


Lists of Yoginis Including Matrkas 
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8. 
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10. 
11. 
12, 


. Kalikad Purana, ch. 63 


Durga Pija; Manuscript No. DH/345, Orissa State Museum 


. Mahakdlasamhita, as quoted in Brhatpurascaryarnava, vol. 4, 


pp 106-107. 


. Skanda Purana, Prabhasa Khanda, verses 54-61. 
. Brhannandikefvara Purana, as quoted in Kularnavatantram 


ed. with Bengali translation and commentaries by 
Upendrakumar Das (Navabharat Publishers, Calcutta, B.S. 
1883). p 32. 


. Yogini-mantra-yantradi, Manuscript No. 7/107, 15610, 


Sarasvati Bhavan, Varanasi. 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s Vidhi Prapa 

Kamakhya pija 

Sarala Diasa’s Candi Purdya, Manuscript No. ORP 101, folia 
201-202, Orissa State Museum 

ibid, folio 196. 

Bheraghat’s Yogini inscriptions 

Saralé Disa's Candi Purana, folio 199 


List of Yoginis 


1, 


Kalika Purana 2. Durga Puja 3. Mahakala- 
DH/345 Samhita 
. Brahmani Brahmani Brahmani 
Candika Candika Candika 
Raudri Raudri Raudri 
. Gauri Gauri Gaurl 
. Indrani Indrani Indrani 
. Kaumari Kaumari Kaumart 
. Vaisnavi Bhairavi Bhairavi 
. Durga Durga Durga 
. Narasimhi Narasinghi Narasimhi 
| Kalika Kalika Kalika 
. Camunda Cimunda Camunda 
- Sivadiiti Sivaditi Sivaditi 
Varahi Varahi Varahi 
. _Kausgiki Kauégiki KauSsiki 
- MaheSvari Maheévari Mahe§Svari 
. Sankari Sankari Sankari 
. Jayanti Jayanti Jayanti 
. Sarvamangala Sarvamangala Sarvamangala 
Kal Kali Karalini 
Kapalini Karalint Muktakesi 
Medha Medha Siva 
2. Siva Siva Sakambari 
Sakambari Sakambari Bhima 
. Bhima Bhima Santa 
Santa Santa Bhramart 
Bhramari Bhramari Rudrani 
Rudrani Rudra Candartpini 
Ambika Rudrani Ksama 
Ksama Ambika Dhatri 


55. 
56. 


. Dhatri 

. Svaha 

. Svadha 

. Parna 

. Mahodari 

. Ghorartipa 

. Mahakali 

. Bhadrakali 

. Bhayankari 

. Ksemakari 

. Ugracanda 

. Candogra 

. Candanayika 

. Canda 

. Candavati 

. Candi 

. Mahamoha 

. Priyanikart 

. Balavikarini 

. Balapramathani 
. Madanonmathani 
. Sarvabhiitadamani 
. Uma 

. Tara 

. Mahanidra 


Vijaya 
Jaya 


. Sailaputri 

. Candaghanta 
_ Skandamata 
_ Kalaracri 

. Candika 

. Kusmandi 

_ Katyayani 

. Mahagauri 


Ksama 
Dhatri 
Svaha 
Svadha 
Mahadari 
Ghorartpa 
Mahakali 
Bhadrakali 
Kapalini 
Ksemankari 
Ugracanda 
Candogra 
Candanayika 
Canda 
Candavati 
Candi 
Mahamayi 
Priyankari 
Balavikarini 
Balapramandini 
Madanonmathant 
Sarvabhitadamani 
Uma 

Tara 
Mahanidra 
Vijaya 

Jaya 
Sailaputri 
Candaghanta 
Yogini 
Kiismandi 
Skandamata 
Katyayani 
Kalaratri 


Mahagauri 


4. Skanda Purana 7, 116 


L. 
2 
a. 
4 


6. 


J 


Mahialaksmi 


. Ksemanikari 


Sivadiiti 


. Mahabhadra 
. Bhramart 


Candramandala 


. Revatt 

_ Harasiddhi 

. Durga 

. Visamalocana 
. Sahaja 

. Kulaja 

. Kubja 

, Mayavi 

. Sambavi 


Kriya 


_ Adya 
. Sarvagata 


. Suddha 

. Bhavagamya 
21. Manotiga 

2. Vidya 

3. Avidya 

4. Mahamaya 

5. Susumna 

. Sarvamangala 
. Aunkaratma 
28. Mahadevi 

. Vedarthajanani 
. Siva 

31. Diksa 

32. Purananviksikt 
33. Camunda 

j, Sankarapriya 
35. Brahmi 

36, Santikari 


Svadha 

Svaha 

Aparna 
Mahodari 
Ghoraripa 
Mahakali 
Vidyutjihva 
Kapalini 
Ksemankari 
Mahamaya 
Meghamala 
Balakini 
Suskodari 
Candaghanta 
Mahapreta 
Priyankari 
Kharatundi 
Rksakarni 
Balapramathani 
Manonmathani 
Sarvabhitadamari 
Uma 

Tara 
Mahanidra 
Vijaya 

Jaya 

Sailapurt 
Mahaloka 
Tristli 
Anjanaprabha 
Kusmanda 
Visavasantrasa 
Katyayani 
Kalaratri 
Mahagaurt 


. Gauri 

. Brhamanya 

. Brahmanapriya 
. Bhadra 

. Bhagavati 
42. Krsna 

43. Grahana 

14. Ksatramalini 
. Tripura 

. Tvarita 

. Nitya 

48. Sankhya 

49. Kundalini 

. Dhruva 

SL. Kalyani 
Sobhana 

3. Nitya 

. Niskala 


55: Parama 

56. Kala 

57. Yogini 

58. Yogasadbhava 


59. 
60. 


61 
62 


Yogagamya 
Grhagaya 
Katyayani 
Uma 


5. Brhannandikesvara Purdpa 


Narayani 
Gauri 

. Saikambhari 
Bhima 
Raktadantika 
Bhramari 

. Parvati 

. Durga 

. Katyayani 
10. Mahadevi 
11. Candaghanta 
12. Mahavidya 
13. Mahatapa 

14. Savitri 

15. Brahmavadini 
16. Bhadrakali 
17. Visalaksi 
18. Rudrani 

19. Krsnapingala 
20. Agnijvala 

21. Raudramukhi 
22. Kalaratri 


WWN AW RWS 


6. S.B. 7/107-25610 


1. Brahmani 
2. Kumari 
3. Varahi 

4. Sankari 
5. Indrani 
6. Kankali 
7. Karalit 

8. Kali 
9. Mahakali 
0. Camunda 
|. Jvalamukhi 
Zs Kamakhya 
4. Kapalini 
i 
5 


. Bhadrakali 


Durga 
6. Ambika 
7. Lalita 
8. Gauri 
9. Sumangala 
20. Rohini 
‘1 Kapila 
2. Silakara 
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23. 
24. 
25: 
20. 
Dis 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34, 
35) 
36, 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44, 


SY NO 


Nwwe 
Aw 


Tapasvini 
Meghasvana 
Sahasraksi 
Visnumaya 
Jalodarit 
Mahodari 
Muktakesi 
Ghorariipa 
Mahabala 
Sruti 

Smrti 
Dhrti 

Pusti 

Tusti 
Medha 
Vidya 
Laksmi 
Sarasvati 
Aparna 
Ambika 
Yogini 
Dakini 


- Kundalini 
. Tripura 

» Kurukulla 
. Bhairavi 

» Bhadra 

. Candravali 


29. Narasimhi 


. Nirafjana 

. Hemakanti 
. Pretasana 

. [sani 

. Vaisvanari 

. Vaisnavi 

. Vinayaki 

. Yamaghanta 


38. Harasiddhi 


. Sarasvati 
. Torila 


Vandi 
Sankint 
Padmini 
Chitrin? 


63. 
64. 


Sarva 
Aparna 


. Sakini 

. Harini 

. Hakini 

. Lakin 

. Tridasesvari 
. Mahasasthi 
. Sarvamangala 
. Lajja 

. Kausiki 

. Brahmanit 

. Mahegvari 

. _Kaumari 

. Vaisnavi 

. Aindri 

. Narasimhi 
. Varahi 

. Camunda 

. Sivadiiti 

. Visnumaya 
. Matrka 


45. Varuni 

. Narayant 

. Vanadevi 

. Yamabhagini 
. Siiryaputri 
. Susitala 

. Kruhna 

. Varahi 

. Rakta 

. Kalaraeri 

. Akagi 

. Srestini 

. Jayavijaya 

. Dhiimavati 
. Vagi$vari 
. Katyayani 
. Agnihotri 
2. Vajresvari 
3. Mahavidya 


IS$vari 


7. Devi Purana 


1. Vijaya 23. Brahmi 44. Saranya 
2. Mangala 24, Jayanti 45. Kasiki 

3. Rudra 25. Aparajita 46. Mati 

4. Dhrti 26. Ajita 47. Durga 

5. Santi 27. Manasi 48. Surupa 

6. Siva 28. Kheta 49. Sivariipini 
7. Ksama 29. Diti 50. Ripuha 
8. Siddhi 30. Maya 51. Ambika 
9, Tupti 31. Mahamaya 52. Carcika 
10. Uma 32. Kriya 53. Surapuajita 
11. Pusti 33. Arundhati 54. Vaivasvati 
12. Sri 34, Ghanta 55. Kaumari 
13. Siddhi 35. Karna 56. Mahesvari 
14, Rati 36. Sarpabhiisani- 57. Vaisnavi 
15. Dipta raudra 58. Mahalaksmi 
16. Kanti 37. Kalini 59. Kartiki 
17. Yasa 38. Mayuri 60. Kaugiki 
18. Laksmi 39. Raudri 61. Sivadiiti 
19, Isvari 40. Mohani 62. Siva 

20. Vriddhi 41, Ratililasa 63. Camunda 
21, Sakti 42. Vimala 64. Karnika 
22. Jayavati 43. Gauri 


8, Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s Vidbi-Prapa 
— Varahi 23. Harasiddhi 45. Prabha 


1 
2, Vamani 24, Kalika 46. Suprabha 
3. Garudi 25. Canda 47, Lamba 
4, Indrani 26. Sucanda 48. Lambosti 
5, Agneyi 27. Kanakanandi 49. Bhadra 
6. Yamya 28. Sunanda 50. Subhadra 
7. Nairutti 29. Uma SL. Kali 
8, Varuni 30. Ghanta 52. Raudrit 
9, Vayavya 31. Sughagta 53. Raudramukhi 
10. Saumya 32. Mamsapriya 54. Karali 
11, sant 33. Asapiira 55. Vikarali 
12, Brahmi 34, Lohita 56. Sakgi 
13, Vaisnavi 35. Amba . 57. Vikataksi 
14, Maheévart 36. Astibhakst 58. Tara 
15. Vinayakt 37, Narayant 59. Sutara 
16. Siva 38. Narasimhi 60. Rajanikara 
17. Sivadiiti 39, Kaumari 61. Ranjani 
18. Camunda 40. Vamarata 62. Sveta 
19, Jaya 41. Anga 65. Bhadrakali 
20. Vijaya 42. Vanga 64. Ksamakari 
21. Ajita 43, Dirghadamstra 

44, Mahadamstra 


22. Aparajita 


9, Sarala Disa’s Candi purana ORP 101 folia 201-202. 


| 5. Rudrayani 9. Mahesvara- Vaseli 
2. 6. Indrayant 10. Ugratara 
3. Narayani 7. Bhiravi 1. Carcika 


i. Brahmayani 8. Cakra-Vaseli 12. Ambika 


13. Kutari-Bhagavati 36. Gopali 59. Sarasvati 

14. Kamala 37. Vanadevata 60. Hengula 

15. Santi 38. Mohini 61. Cancalayi 

16, Kanti 39. Kamasreni 62. Viraja 

17. Madhavi 40. Sudharmini 63. Surekha 

18. Camunda 41. Sandhayi 64, Tripura ; 
19. Vimala 42. Bandhiyi 65. Sri Vandini (Vancani) 
20. Cacesvari 43. Kamabhadra 66. Sri Darppahari 

21. Anandadayi 44, Kimint 67. m 

22. Varahi 45. Ambika 68. il 

23. Suriipa 46. Bhadrayani 69. Sri Jaha 

24, Virtipa 47. Kapali 70. Sti Thikkini 

25. Khecari 48. Bhaskari 71. Sri Ghantali 

26, Bhiicari 49. Candrayant 72. Sri Darddari 

27. Kankali 50. Samabhadra = 73. m 

28. Vetali 51. Triloka-mohini 74. Sri Vaignavi 

29. Bhadrakali 52. Dakesvari 75. Sti Bhisagi - 
30. Rohinikesvari 53. Pingalesvari 76. Sri Satanusarnvara- 
31. Kamakhi 54. Sarvangini 77. Sri Ksatradharmini 
32. Ulluka 55. Suresvari 78. d 

33. Ullota 56. Kuttari 79. Sri Phanendri 

34. Samudra-tarini 57. Poelalt 80. Sri Virendri 
35. Anuchaya 58. Bhagavati 81. Sri Tha (Ya) kini 
10. 


. Bheraghat Inscribed Images 


m 
Sti Simhasimha 
Sti Rusini 


Sti Kamada 
Sri Ranajira 
Sri Antakari 
d 

Sri Erudi 
Sti Nandini 
Sti Bibhatsa 
ec 7 TF Varahi 


andodari 


arvvatomukhi 
Sri oe 


Sri Khemukhi 


| Sti Jambavi 
d 
Sri Audara 
d 


Sri Yamuna 

d 

m 

Sti Paray; 

Sri Niladamvara 
m 


NN h& 


(ames pee meme . T 


NN 


Sri Teramva 
Sri Sandini 
Sri Pingala 
Sri Ahkhala 


SD 


Noe 
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30. 

31, 

32. Sri Mayavardhani 

33. d 

34. Sri Bidalidevi 

2nd entrance 

35. m 

36, Sri Ganegah (not original 
placing) 

37. Sri Chatrasamvara 

38. Sri Ajita 

39. Sri Candika 

40. Sti Ananda 

41. Sri Aingini 

42. Sri Brahmani 


38 


46. Sri Padmahasta 
47. Sri Hamsini 
48. d 

49, d 

50. Sri [Svari 
S1. Sri Thani 
52. Sri Indrajali 
53. Sri Gahani 
54. d 

55. Sri Indrani 
56 Sri Janghini 
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. Sarala Dasa’s Candi Purana 


Narayani 
Vaseli 
Brahmayani 
Indrayani 
DakeSvart 
Rudrayani 
Candrakanti 
Yogesvari 
Nila 

Kala 

Sruti 

Santi 
MaheSvart 
Aparna 
Mekhala 

. Tripuramohini 
7. Siva 

8. Katyayani 
9, Bhadrakali 
0. 
1 
2 


BPN SOWVMNAUVAWN 


— 


a 


. Vikaralt 

_ Vakracandi 
. Carcika 
23. Kankati 
24, Ugratara 
25. Tarint 

26. Chaya 

27. Maya 

28, Hengula 
29, Bhadrakali 
30, Sandhayi 
31, Bandhayt 
32. Matangi 
33, Varahi 
34, Kapali 
35, Kamasgena 


ol. Sri Rksamata 
62. Sri Gandhari 
63 Sri Jahnavi 
64. Sri Dakin 


from sweat of Devi 
from her heart 
from her breath 
fist 
voice 
navel 
right ear 
fear 


cheek 


left ear 
forehead 
forehead 
left arm 
womb 
womb 
right arm 
fingers 
fearsome glow 
toe nails 
neck 
neck 
anger 
anger 

lip 

lip 

legs 

legs 

left side 
left arm 


The list is left incomplete with the comments that it was in this 


way that 


the entire group of 64 Yoginis were formed. 


12. Sarala Dasa’s List of Vahanas for Yoginis 


Brahmayani 
Narayan 
Indrayant 
Rudrayani 
Bhairavi 
Bhadrakali 
Carcika 
Ugratara 


Swan 

garuda 

elephant 

bull 

sampati (Garuda’s brother) 
tiger 

corpse 

boar; cat 
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Aparna 
Viraja 
Camunda 
Kankali 
Murati 
Matanigi 
Mahamaya 
Varahi 
Chaya 
Bahuti 
Vikarali 
Candrakanti 
Vimala 


Krtantaka-Candi 


Kamakkhi 
Verali 
Kapali 
Caficala 
Tripura 
Virupa 
Hengula 
Katyayani 
Abhaya 
Ghatavari 
Kanti 


lion 

scorpion 

owl, swan 
peacock 

camel 

donkey 

deer; elephant 
black dog 
antelope 

boar 

jackal 

sheep 

lion 

cat 

cock; bullock-cart 


bulldog; palanquin 


leopard 
buffalo 
antelope 
owl 
leopard 
tiger 
scorpion 
lion 
goat 
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wo PAB Be detail) of a Manuscript from Jaipur, dated A.D. 1500 giving the names of the sixty-four Yoginis 
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Appendix II 


Two major Yogini traditions excluding Matrkas 


comparison and analysis of the various textual listings of the 

64 Yoginis that exclude the Matrkas, indicates that this tradition 
thought of the Yoginis as a class of subsidiary deities who were 
associated with the Goddess as her attendants or at best, as her 
companions. They do not seem to have the same elevated divine 
status as the series of Yoginis including Matrkas. This tradition 
regarded the Yoginis and Matrkas as belonging to different 
categories and it kept them in separate and independent 
compartments. The names of the Yoginis are often indicative of 
the more fearsome aspect of their character. Such names include 
Bhayankari (Fearsome One), Mahakrira (Extremely Cruel), 
Bhayanana (Fearsome-faced One), Kalahapriya (Fond of quarrels), 
Ghora-Raktaksi (Hideously Blood-eyed One), Mundadhirini 
(Carrying a severed human head). Narabhojini (Eater of men), 
Pretavahini (She who rides a corpse), Pretabhisini (Adorned with 
corpses) and Yamaditi (Messenger of Yama, god of death). The 
prevalence of this concept of the fearsome Yoginis is reflected in a 
prayer contained in a tantric text that beseeches all the Yoginis of 
fearsome forms to be benevolent towards the devotee.! 


A study of the many varying textual versions of the 64 Yoginis 
that exclude the Matrkas, as also a consideration of visual 
representations of cakras on cloth and paper, reveals the existence 
of two main traditions of these 64 Yoginis. We find two sets of 
names that are repeated frequently. One list commences with the 
names Aksobhya-Rksakarni-Raksast, and we shall refer to these 
Yoginis as belonging to Group A. The other listing starts with the 
names Divyayogi-Siddhayogi-Mahayogi, and will be referred to as 
Group B. In addition, there are a couple of individual name 
groupings excluding the Matrkas, which we shall consider in 


conclusion. 


Group A Yoginis 

The Group A tradition of Yoginis is detailed in at least four 
different texts that vary in date from the 9th to the 13th centuries. 
The earliest text is the Agni Purdpa which presents us this list of 
names in two different chapters. In its 52nd chapter, the list stands 
on its own, with instructions that we should commence from the 
east. Names that are given to Devi are conspicuously absent, and 
there are neither Matrkas nor Dikpalikas. The text states that all 
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the Yoginis have either eight or four arms and that they carry a 
variety of weapons. In its 146th chapter, the Agni Purana presents 
us with the same list of Yoginis, except that they are here assigned 
in groups to the family of one of the eight Matrkas. As we have 
earlier pointed out, this list of 64 Yoginis does not, however, 
include these Matrkas who were clearly considered to belong to a 
category apart. 


An Aksobhya-Rksakarni-Raksasi list in 64 verses is contained in 
the Caturvarga Cintamani of Hemadri (13th century), who tells us 
that this list is from the earlier Mayadipika which appears to bea 
lost text. Each of the 64 verses is devoted to the glorification and 
description of one Yogini, and there is no allusion at all to the 
Matrkas. Until the present study, Hemadri’s list was the only 
known text that described the Yoginis and assigned a mount to 
each. 


Tam introducing here two new lists of the Group A Yoginis, both 
lists including descriptions of the Yoginis and both from 
manuscripts in the Nepal National Archives. The Pratistha- 
Laksana-Sava-Samuccaya (henceforth PLSS) which belongs to the 
13th century? gives us an Aksobhya-Rksakarni-Raksasi list. The 
text first lists the 64 names and then proceeds, in 64 verses, to 
describe each Yogini. It also assigns the Yoginis in groups of eight 
to the eight directions. The Nepali manuscripts of the Sri 
Matottara Tantra which belong at the very latest to the 13th 
century,’ once again testify to the popularity of this Group A 
tradition of the 64 Yoginis. Its 20th chapter gives details of a 
circular formation called the Khecari Cakra in which this group of 
64 Yoginis is described, with the colour and mount of each Yogini. 
There is no reference in either of these texts to the Matrkas. 


The three descriptive texts we now possess of the Group A 
Yoginis, reveal a minor variation in the names of the 64, but on the 
whole the names tally remarkably well. However, the descriptions 
of the Yoginis as well as the mounts assigned to each, vary slightly 
and, on occasion, differ widely. Hemadri visualizes Raktaksi on a 
horse while PLSS places her on a sheep. Hemadri assigns a dog as 
mount for Lola, PLSS§ places her on a bird and the Matottara more 
specifically on an owl, Hemadri’s Lila rides a peacock, while in the 
PLSS she rides a bear and in the Matottara, a leopard. A Yogini 
named Rgveda sits upon a lotus in the PLSS and upon a heron in the 
Matottara, but she is omitted altogether by Hemadri. Hemadri’s 
Aksobhya rides on an elephant and while the PLSS agrees, the 
Matottara tells us that her mount is a makara. Hemadri's Hunkari 
is fish-faced and is seated on a fish; while PLSS agrees, the 
Matottara informs us that Hunkari rides a garuda. On the whole, 
we find that but for occasional differences, Hemadri and PLSS are 
more or less in agreement in their descriptions of the Yoginis. 


When we turn to the inscribed 


Yogini images, we find, however, 
that they do not corres 


ney pond with any of these various textual 
prescriptions. The Yogini Tarala is placed by Hemadri on an 
alligator and by PLSS on a makara (the Matottara omits the name); 
but the sculpted inscribed Tarala from Shahdol has a garuda mount. 
Tapani is placed by Hemadri and PLSS upona snake (the Matottara 
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omits her too); but the labelled image of Tapani at Bheraghat hasa 
horse as her vahana. The Yogini Lampata is carved at Bheraghat 
with a reclining male as her mount; the Matottara alone mentions 
her and gives her an elephant vahana. Once again, we find that the 
texts cannot help us when it comes to the identification of 
uninscribed Yogini images. 


It has been stressed that list of 64 Yoginis of the Group A 
tradition do not include the names of the Matrkas, and that even the 
Agni Purana which derives these Yoginis in groups from the eight 
Matrkas, does not include the names of the Matrkas in its list of the 
64 Yoginis. There is, however, one significant exception. We have 
seen that the unique Matottara listing of 81 Yoginis revolves 
around a concept of nine Matrkas, each considered to be a Yogini 
herself, and encircled by eight other Yoginis to form nine groups of 
nine Yoginis each. An examination of the names of these 81 
Yoginis indicates that it is, in fact, an expanded Group A list. This is 
the only instance of a Group A listing incorporating Matrkas. 


The Group A list of the 64 Yoginis appears to have been the one 
best known to the orthodox tradition and apparently accepted by 
them. Apart from the fact that it is incorporated in the Agni Purana 
it is che group mentioned by later writers including Bhaskararaya in 
his commentary on the Lalita Sahasranémas The group is also 
referred to in the Ku/arnava Tantraas Aksobhyadi’ (Aksobhya and 
the others), indicating that this was one of the most prevalent sets 
of names for the Yoginis. 


Group B Yoginis 


The second major tradition of 64 Yoginis, that of Group B, 
commences with the names Divyayogi-Siddhayogi-Mahayogi, and 
it consists even more than Group A, of names indicating the 
wrathful and cruel nature of the Yoginis. It excludes Matrkas and 
Dikpalikas, while names given to Devi are, of course, absent. The 
Group B tradition is contained in five unpublished manuscripts 
from various parts of India, in three paper and cloth cakras from 
Rajasthan and in some five other miscellaneous sources. None of 
these lists contain descriptions of the Yoginis or give any indication 
regarding their mounts. The earliest indisputable textual date 
assignable to Group B is A.D. 1501, contained in a manuscript from 
Jaipur, which lists these Yoginis. We have no way, however, of 
determining when this tradition first arose. Of the three paper 
cakras which give these names, two are in the form of a circle with 
64 sopkes, each containing the name of a Yogini. The third is a 
formation of 64 squares that is superimposed against an image of 
Devi. The numbering of | to 64 within this square is unusual and its 
significance may have some possible connection with the 64 
squares of the ground plan of a temple, the Vastu Puruga Mandala. 


A Group B list of Yoginis is contained in a brief two-folia 
manuscript labelled Catusasti-yogini-ndmdvali in the Sarasvati 
Bhavan collection of the Sanskrit University at Varanasi. Another 
version of this same group of Yoginis comes from a manuscript 
entitled Catusasti-yogini-pijan in the collection of the Central 
Library at Baroda. A slight variation on tradition B is to be found in 


three listings of 64 Yoginis that commence with the names Jaya- 
Vijaya-Ganegvari. A palm-leaf manuscript in the Telugu script 
from the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, 
entitled Catusasti-yogini-puja, lists these Yoginis in sets of eight, 
giving each group a colour and specifying the objects held in their 
hands. A manuscript from the Sarasvati Bhavan at Varanasi, 
labelled Catusasti-yogini-pija-vidhi, group them into similar sets 
of eight although it does not mention any direction for each group. 
However, colours and objects held in the hands are specified. The 
third list of this group comes from the tantric text, 
Kubjikapijapaddhati, Essentially, these are groupings of the same 
Group B Yoginis and include also the names Siddhayogi, Mahayogi 
and Divyayogi. 

The Yoginis of Group B form part of the Sri Tattva Nidhi put 
together by the Maharaja of Mysore in the late 19th century. His 
document is a compilation from various ancient sources and it is 
suggested that this particular list of Yoginis was taken from the 
Rudra Yamalas This same list, as an anonymous hymn, is 
contained as an appendix to Jhavery's essay on mantra, which is a 
study of the Jain tantra Bhiarava Padmavati Kalpa.? While it is 
implied that the list was once accepted in the Jain tradition, this is 
not explicitly stated. As anonymous lists, Group B xdmdvalis are 
included in Agrawala's book of folk cults and in Nahta’s article on 
Yogini listings 


Other Yogini listings excluding Matrkas 

There exist a few other lists of Yoginis that do not belong to 
either Group A or B and also exclude the Matrkas. One such 
example is the Kagi Khanda list of the Skanda Purana in which the 
Yoginis either have bird and animal heads, or alternatively, are 
fierce in character. Their names are clearly descriptive and include, 
to mame just a few, Marjari (cat), Kraufici (heron), Kapotika 
(dove), Ulikika (owl), Suki (parrot), Syeni (hawk), Kakatundika 
(crow-beaked), Simhamukhi (Lion-faced), Gajanana (elephant- 
headed), Vanaranana (monkey-faced), Mrgasirsa (deer-headed), 
Svadamstra (canine-toothed) and Vikaténana (fearsome-faced). A 
second list of Yoginis excluding Matrkas is found in the Devi 
Bhagavata Purana and in a manuscript in the Baroda collection, the 
Sdradatilaka Tantra. However, unlike Groups A and B, these names 
are generally indicative of divinity and include some of the Yoginis 
of the famous Sri Cakra such as Anangamadana, Anangamekhala 
and Anangakusuma. While the various configurations of the Sri 
Cakra are presided over by “Yoginis’, these Sri Cakra Yoginis, as 
we have seen, are conceptually different from the Yoginis of the 
Yogini temples and they stand distinctly apart. Their inclusion here 
Suggests that the Saraddtilaka list is a late compilation which 
collected and amalgamated names from varying traditions. 
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Yogini Lists Excluding Matrkas 


Yoginis of Group A 
13. Agni Purana, chapter 52 


14. Hemadri's Caturvarga Cintamani, Virata Khanda, chapter | 
15. Pratistha Laksana Sara Samuccaya, chapter 7, verses 327-400 


16. Sri Matottara Tantra, chapter 20 
17. Agni Purana, chapter 146 


Yoginis of Group B 


18. Jaipur manuscript dated A.D. 1501 

19. Catusast-yogini-namavali, Manuscript No. 2/150, 62505 
Sarasvati Bhavan, Varanasi 

20. Catusasti-yogini-pijan, Manuscript No. 8177, Baroda 

21, Square formation of Yoginis from Rajasthan painting 

22. Catusasti-yogini-pija, Manuscript No. D. 14662, Madras 

23. Catusasti-yogini-pija-vidhi, Manuscript No. 28/179, Sarasvati 
Bhavan, Varanasi 

24. Kubjikapijapaddhati, as quoted in Gopinath Kaviraj, Tantrika 


Sahitya, p. 135. 
25. Sri Tattvanidhi 


Other groupings excluding Matrkas 


26. Skanda Purana, Kasi Khanda, chapter 45, verses 33-52 


27. Saradatilaka Tantra, chapter 7, verses 35-43; Devi Bhagavata 
Purana, book 12, chapter 11, verses 6-14; Bhitalipi Matrka 
Pija Vidhi, Manuscript 118 24, Baroda. 


Yoginis of Group A 


13. Agni Purana 14. Hemadri 15. P.L.S.S. 16. Matottara 
(52nd ch.) Tantra 
1, Aksobhya Aksobhya Aksobhya Aksobhya 
C. na. C. golden c. red 
v. elephant v. elephant v. makara 
2. Rksakarni Rksakarni Rksakarni Rksakarni 
c. white c. white c. bear-hued 
v. bear v. bear Vv. na. 
3, Raksasi Raksasi Raksasi Raksasi 
c. gold c. white c. blue 
Vv. Ox v. corpse v. raksasi 
4. Krupana Ksapana Ksapana Ksapa 
c. gold c. white c. black 


v. elephant tusk 


yv. hunchback 
male 


vy. monkey 


5. Ksaya Ksaya Ksaya Ksaya 
c. white c. white c. yellow 
v. kurma v. kurma v. monkey 
6. Pingaksi Pingaksi Pingaksi Vivita/Cipica 
c. brown c. brown c. yellow 
v. horse v. horse vy. peacock 
7. Aksaya Aksaya Aksaya Aksaya 
c. gold c. red c. blue 
v. wolf v. wolf v. boar 


10. Nilalaya 


11. Lola 


2. Alakta 


. Balakesi 


Oo 


14. Lalasa 


16. Hutahga 


18. Hunkari 
19. Vadava- 
mukhi 
20. Mahakrira 
21. Krodhana 
. Bhayafikari 
23. Mahanana 

24. Sarvajfia 


25. Tarala 


0G 


Ksaya 

c. yellow 
v. deer 
Vala 


c. red 

v. peacock, 
Lila 

c. red 

v. peacock 
Laya 

c. red 

Ve (OX 

Lola 

c. ma. 

v. dog 

Lanka 

c, fa, 

Vv. na. 
Lankesvari 

c. ma. 

Vv. na. 

Lalasa 

c. ma. 

v. boar 
Vimala 

c. red 

v. elephant 
HutaSana 

c. bright 

v. fire 
Visalaksi 

c. na. 

¢. na, 
Hunkara 
Cina, 

v. fish 
Vadavamukhi 
G. na, 

v. colt 
Haharava 

c. black 

v. donkey 
Mahakrira 

c. blac 
v. buffalo 
Krodhana 
c. black 
v. bear 
Bhayanana 


c. black 
v. na 

Sarvajfhia 
c. white 
Vv preta 


Aksapa 

c. yellow 
v. corpse 
lla 

c. red 

v. peacock 
Lilavati 

c. blue 

v. bear 
Laya 

c. red 

v. mouse 
Lola 

c. red 

v. bird 
Lanka 

c. na, 

Vv. na. 
LankeSvarit 
c. red 

Vv. ma. 
Lalasa 

c. red 

v. boar 
Vimala 

c. red 

v. elephant 
Hutasa 

c. black 

Vv. goat 
Visalaksa 
c. white 
v. pisacha 
Hunkara 
c. ma. 

v. fish 
Vadavamukhi 
c. white 
Vv. seat 
Haharava 
c. white 
v. donkey 
Mahakrira 
c. white 
v. buffalo 
Krodhana 
c. black 

v. jackal 
Bhayanana 
c. black 

v. garuda 
Sarvajfa 
c. blue 

Vv preta 


Sulilasa 

c. white & red 
v. lamb 
Hela 

C. coppery 
v. Mongoose 
Lila 

c. ma, 

v. leopard 
Lola 

c. black/red 
v. owl 
Supta 
c. smokey 
v. kite 
Lubdha 
c. black 

v. bird 
Lampata 
c. red 

v. elephant 
LankeSvari 
c. black 

v. raksasa 
Vimala 

c. crystal 
Vv. crow 
Hutagani 
c. bright 
v. lamb 
Vidalakst 
c. tawny 
V. tiger 
Hunkari 
c. blue 

v. garuda 
Vadvamukhi 
c. red 

v. horse 
Simhanada 
c. tawny 
v. lion 
Revati 

c. black 

v. bear 
Krodhana 
c. smokey 
v. wolf 
Bhayanana 
c. black 

v. buffalo 
Sarvajfia 
c. yellow 

v. harhsa 


Ww 
np 


40. 


Tara 
Rgveda 
Hayanana 
Sarakhya 
Rudrasan- 
grahi 
Sambara 
Talajan- 
ghika 
Raktaksi 
Suprasiddha 
Vidyutjihva 
Karankini 
Meghanada 
Pracandogra 
Kalakaroi 
Varaprada 
Candra 
Candravali 


Prapaiica 


Tarala 
c. white 


v. iguana 
Tara 

c. black 
v. owl 
Krsna 

Gn heals 

v. lotus 
Hayanana 
c. black 
v. headless body 
Rasasangrahi 
c. white 

v. corpse 

Sara 

c. ma, 

Vv. fa. 

Sabara 

c. ma. 

v. na, 
Talujihvika 

c. crystal 

v. garuda 
Raktaksi 

c. white 

v. horse 
Vidyutjihva 

c. white 

Vv. ma. 
Karankini 

c. white 

v. crocodile 
Meghanada 

c. moonglow 
v. cloud 
Pracandogra 
c. crystal 

v. crocodile 
Kalakarni 

Cc. ma, 

v. white ox 
Varada 

c. white 

V. Cat 
Candrahasa 

c. white 

Vv. (Mia, 
Candravali 

c. golden 

v. gold throne 
Visaprapaiicika 


c. a 
Vv. ta 


Tarala 

c. blue 

v. makara 
Tara 

c. blue 

Vv. parrot 
Rgveda 

c. blue 

v. lotus 
Hayanana 
c. black 

v. severed heads 
Sala 

c. blue 

v. corpse 
Rasasangraha 
c. black 

v. corpse 
Sarava 

c. black 

v. corpse 
Talajangha 
c. white 

v. garuda 
Raktaksi 

c. white 

v. sheep 
Vidvijihva 
c. white 

v. bird 
Karankini 
c. white 

v. crocodile 
Meghanada 
c. moonglow 
v. cloud 
Pracandogra 
c. white 

v. crocodile 
Kalakarni 
c. white 

v. fish 
Varaprada 
c. white 

v. cat 
Candra 

c. white/yellow 
yv. hamsa 
Candravala 
c. golden 

v. deer 
Prapanca 


c. white/yellow 


v. elephant 


Pecaki 

c. grey 

v. dog 
Santa 

c. white 

v. lotus 
Rgveda 

c. blue 

v. heron 
Subhanana 
c. white 

v. goose 
Sara 
cna 

v. owl 
Visvariipa 
c. blue 

Vv. parrot 
Sarasvati 
c. ma. 

v. lotus 
Talajangha 
c. cloud . 
v. donkey 
Brhatkuksi 
c. black 

Vv. Ox 
Vidyutjihva 
c. ma. 

v. corpse 
Bhayamkari 
c. na. 

v. vulture 
Meghanada 
c. cloud 

v. tortoise 
Pracanda 
c. black/red 
v. cat 
Kalakarni 
c. black 

v. camel 
Riipaha 

c. white 

v. bear 
Campaka 
¢. golden 
v. lion 
Campavati 
c. golden 
v. elephant 
Prapanca 
Pralaya 

c. gold 

Vv. preta 


50. 


Sl. 


54. 


nn 
wi 


50. 


59} 


60, j 


6] 


Pralayantika 


Siguvakera 


Lolupa 


Dhamani 


Tapant 


Ragin? 


Vikrtanana 


Vayuvega 


Brhatkuksi 


Vikrta 


Visvariipika 


Yamajihva 


. Jayanti 


Durjaya 


Jayantika 


Bidali 


28 


Prapancika 
c. white 

yv. monkey 
Picuvaktra 
c. ma. 

v. tiger 
Pisact 

c. white 

v. hawk 
Pisicasa 

c. ma. 

v. rhinocerous 
Lolupa 

c. ma. 

v. mule 
Vamani 

Vv. na. 

v. chariot 
Tapani 

c. white 

v. snake 
Vamani 

c. yellow 

v. na. 
Vikrtanana 
c. na. 

v. lion 
Vayuvegika 
Gna, 

vy. lion chariot 
Brhatkuksi 
c, white 

v. vulture 
Vikrea 

c. white 

c. camel 
VisSvartipika 
c. yellow 
v. garuda 
Yamajihva 
c. na. 

v. buffalo 
Jayanti 

c. white 

v. mule 
Durjaya 

c. white 

v. dog 
Yamangika 
c. ma, 

Vv. Peas 
Vidali 

c. white 

Vv. Cat 


Pralayantika 

c. white/yellow 
v. monkey 
Picuvakra 

c. tawny 

v. deer 

Pisact 

c. white/yellow 
v. hawk 
Pisitasa 

c. tawny 

v. donkey 
Lolupa 

c. yellow 

v. chariot 
Vamana 

c. white/yellow 
v. chariot 
Tapani 

c. white/yellow 
v. snake 
Vamana 

c. yellow 

v. mouse 
Vikrténana 

c. yellow 

v. lion 
Vayuvega 

c. bright 

v. horse chariot 
Brhatkuksi 

c. white/yellow 
v. eagle 

Vikrta 

c. white/yellow 
v. camel 
Visvartipa 

¢ golden 

v. garuda 
Yamajihva 

c. black 

v. buffalo 

b Jayant? 

c. white 

v. bull 

Durjaya 

c. white 

v. horse 
Avantika 

c. white 

v. bow 

Vidali 

c. white 

Vv. cat 


Pralayanta 
c. black/red 
v. dove 
Picuvaktra 
c. red 

v. sparrow 
Pisaci 

c. blue 

v. pig 
Pisitasavalolupa 
c. red 

y. monkey 
Vama 

c. blue/red 
vy. mule 
Vamani 

c. dusky 

v. garuda 
Vakranasa 
c. green 

v. na. 
Vikrtanana 
c. ma. 

v. poropine 
Vayuvega 
c. blue 

v. deer 
Ugra 

c. red 

v. snake 
Vicitra 

c. white 

v. tiger 
Visvariipini 
c. white 

Vv, goat 
Yamajihva 
c. gold 

v. boar 
Pretaksi 

c. smokey 
v. reta 
Jayanti 

c. moonlight 
vy. rabbit 
Durjaya 

c DA. 

v. mule 
Yamantika 
c. ma. 

v. fierce 
Pralayi 

¢, n.a. 

v. small corpse 


62. Revati Revati Revati Vidali 


c. na. c. white c. black 
v. skull v. corpse v. cat 
63. Patana Patana Pretana Asani 
c. ma. c. white c. blue 
c. corpse v. corpse v. dwarf 
64. Vijayan- Vijayantika Jayantika Pitana 
tika c. white c. white c. blue 
Vv. Ox v. bull v. na. 


Cimunda 


Pavani, 
Yacant Vamani, 
Damani, Vinduvela, 
Brhatkuksi, Vidyuta, 

Visvarapini 


Aindri Mahilaksmi 


Campa, 
Campavati, Pracampa, 
Jvalitanana, Pisact, 
Picuvaktra, 
Lolupa 


Yamajihva, 
Jayanti: Durjaya 
Yamantika, Vidalt, 
Revati, Jaya, 
Vijaya 


Talajihva, 


Aksobhya, 


Vidyujjihva, “Ksapana Ksgaya, 
Pingaksi, Aksaya 
Ksema 


Varahi Karankini, Meghanada, Brahmi 


karni, 
Kalipriya, 


Sarvajnia, 

Tarala, Tara, 
Rgvedi, Hayanana, 
Sara, S 


, Lilavati, 
Nila, Lanka, 
Lankesvart Lalasa, 


rasvayangraha Vimala, Mala 


Hutasana, Visalaksi, 
Humkari, Vadavamukhi, 
Maharava, Kriira, 

Krodha, Bala, 
Kharanana 


Mahesvari 
Vaisnavi 


Kaumari 


17. Agni Purana Chap. 146 


d()O 


i iene 


Yoginis of Group B 


18. Jaipur MS 
AD 1501 


, Divyayogini 
Mahayogini 
Siddhayogini 
Ganesvari 
Pretasi 
Dakini 

Kali 

. Kalaratri 

. Nisacari 

. Hunkari 
Siddha-vaitali 
Hrinkari 
Bhitadamarit 
Urdhvakegi 
Mahakali 
Suskdngi 
Narabhojini 
. Phetkari 
Vira 
Dhimraksi 
Kalipriya 

. Raktaksi 

. Ghora-rakta 
. Virtipaksi 
25. Bhayankari 
26. Vira 

27. Kaumarika 
28. Candi 

29. Varahi 

30. Mundadharini 
31. Bhaskari 

. Vajrani 

3. Krodha 

4. Durmukhi 

5. Pretavahini 
6. Kantaki 

37. Dirghalambosti 
38, Malini “ 
39, Mantrayogini 
40. Kalini 

41. Modani 

12. Cakri 

13. Kankali 

i4. Bhuvanegvari 
49. Krubhala 

46. Taluki 

47. Laksmi 

48. Yamaditi 

19. Kardalini 

50. Kausiki 

51 Bhaksini 

52 Yaksi 


er 


i) » 
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19. S.B. 2/150 62505 


Divyayogini 
Mahayogini 
Siddhayogini 
GaneSvari 
Ghataksi 
Dakini 
Kalini 
Kalaratri 
Nisacari 
Sankari 
Raudri 
Vetalini 
Bhitala 
Sunanda 
Urdhvakesini 
Viripaksi 
Suskangi 
Narabhojini 
Nanda 

Vira 
Virabhadra 
Dhimraksi 
Kalahapriya 
Raksasi 
Ghora 
Raktaksi 
Visvaripa 
Bhayankart 
Candika 

Nira 
Kaumari 
Varahi 
Mundadharini 
Asura 
Raudra-sankarini 
Pesana 
Tripurantaka 
Bhairavi 
Dhvamsini 
Krodha 
Durmukhi 
Pretavahini 
Khatvangini 
Dirghalambosti 
Malini 
Mantrayogini 
Kalagnihani 
Kankali 
Bhuvanesvari 
Tratini 
Yamaditi 
Karalini 


20. Baroda 8177 


Divyayogi 
Mahayogi 
Siddhayogi 
MaheSvari 
Pretaksi 

Dakini 

Kali 

Kalaratri 
Nisacari 
Hunkarini 
Raudra-verali 
Karalini 
Bhitadamari 
Urdhvakesi 
Virtipaksi 
Mamsa-Sonitabhojini 
Madrari 
Virabhadresi 
Dhumrangi 
Kalahapriya 
Raksasi 
Ghora-raktaksi 
Visvariipi 
Bhayankari 
Vira-Kaumari 
Candi 

Varahi 
Ripadharini 
Bhayasuri 
Raudrahnkari 
Bhisani 
Tripurantaki 
Bhaya-vidhvansini 
Krodhi 
Durmukhi 
Pretavahini 
Khangini 
Dirghalambosti 
Malini 
Mantrayogini 
Sakala-grahini 
Cakrini 
Lankalini 
Bhuvanegvari 
Kantaki 
Trotakaumari 
Yamaditi 
Karalini 
Kesini 

Mahini 

Cakri 


Roma Janghasuvanginj 


Bier Kaumari . Ghoraksi Paraksi 
54. Yantravahini Karmuki Kaikamuki 
55. Visali Kakadrsti Kakadrsti 
56. Kamuki Adhomukhi Adhomukhi 
57: Vyaghri Mundagradharini Mundagradharini 
58. Yaksini Kinkini Vyaghri 
59. Pretabhisini Pretabhaksini Kinkini 
60. Durjatt Kamariipa Pretabhaksini 
61. Vikati Kamaksi Durjati 
62. Ghori Mahalaksmi Vikati 
63. Kali Ekavira Ghorakapali 
64. Visalanguli Kalaratri Visabhaksini 
21. Sixty four Yoginis in Cakra of Sixty-four squares 
=r = = 
Kali Kalaratri Preta- Dhirjati Vikati il. Maha- Divya- 
bhaksini yogi yogi 
8 7 59 60 61 62 2 l 
f= aa) | 
il. Dusta- Riksasi Kumari Yantra- Hrinkari Nisa 
Yogini bhaksini vahini cart 
16 15 51 52 53 54 10 9 
Mohani Chakri Rakta Kalaha- Dhimrakst Vira- Laksmi Janma- 
priya bhadra dati 
4) 42 22 21 20 19 47 48 
Krodha Durmukhi Varahi Canda Kumarika Mantra- Kamala 
dharini yogini 
33 44 30 29 28 27 39 40 
. 
Bhayan- Vira Malani Dirgha- Kataki Preta- Bhairavi Vira- 
kari lambosti vahini bhadra 
25 26 38 37 36 45 31 32 
Nara- Phetkari Trataki Krubala Bhuva- Kankali Ghora- il, 
bhojint nesvari rakca 
17 18 16 5 44 43 23. 24 
Ka.. Siddha- Klinkari Bhata- Urdhva- il. Karali 
Nivarini vetali dayani kesi 
56 55 11 12 13 14 50 49 
Bhuta- 
Visalanga Kapila Siddha YogeSsvari preta- MaheSvari Cakrani Vyaghri 
yogi pisaca 
64 63 3 4 mardini 6 58 37 
5 
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illegible 


North West 


West 


South West 


22. Mss.D 14662 (Madras) 


North 


Collyrium hued 
with sword, shield, 
axe and noose 


KeSini, 
Malini, Romajangha, 
Pretacarini, Visala, 
Karmuki, Kali, 
Adhomukhi 


Smoke hued 


with conch, 
discus and club 


Smoke-hued 
with lance, 
iron-club, spear. 


Kalini, Mundagradhirini, 
Cakrini, Vyaghri, Kanksini, 
Kankali, Pretabhisini 
Bhuvane§vari, Dharjatini, 
Trotaki, Kaumiri, 
Mahamaya, Kalika, 
Yamaditi, \ViSvalambini 
Kapalini, 


Mantrayogini 


Preta 
Dakini. 


Ghora, 
Raktaksi, 


Sali, 
Visvaripa, Kalaratri, 
Bhayankari, Humkari, 
Kumarika, Varahi, Raudri, Verali, 
Mundadharini Jhumkari 


Dhora? 


Urdhvakesi, Virtpaksi, 
Bhayankari, Vira, 
Kumarika, Mundadharini, 
Kalahapriya Varasi? 


White-yellow 
hued with rosary, 
goad, gold and book 


Lightening hued 
with banner, bow, 
arrow and noose. 


Blood-red hued 
with spear and abhaya 


South 


Jaya, 
Dhimraksi, Ganesvari, 
Dvesini, Vijaya white with, 
Bhaktapa, Siddhayogini, trident, 
Pretabhojana, Jayanti, Mahamaya, kettle 
Katorini, Aparajita, drum, 
Dirgha, Divyayogini noose, 
Malini, 


and goad 


North East 


South East 


a Jaya, Glowing 
Bhairavi Vijaya white 

Sun Dhvanksini * coloured 
coloured Dhimra Jayaner with 
with Pretavahini, Aparajita spear, 
reaary. Khangint Divyayogini noose, 
i — Dirghalambosti Mahayogini sword 

Malini Siddhayogini and 

Mantrayogint Ganesvari drum 


23. Mss.28/179 (Sarasvati Bhavan) 


With sword, sheild, 
axe and spear 


KeSini 


Smoky hued 
with spear, 
shield, javalin 
and rosary 


Blue with 


club,disc, 
conch and abhaya 


Kapardini 
Romajangha, Nivarini 
Visalaksi, Karmuki, Loki 
Adhomukhi 


Kalini Mundagradharini 
Cakrini, Kankalin? Vyaghri, Ka 
BhuvaneSsvari Pretaripini, 
Trar ; 


7 Dirjati Ghori, 
Mahar 1 Karali 
Yamadiic 


Karilini 


Pretasana 
Dakini, K 
Kalaracri 
Nisacari, Thekarini 
Rundravecali 


Raktas ali 
Visvartipa 


Bhavankari 


Virakaumari, Varahi 
Candika Mindadharini 


Humkarini 


Urdhvakesi 

Virdpaksi, Suklangini 
Narabhojini, Phackarini 
Virabhadra Dhimrangi 
Kalahapriya 


White coloured 
with goad, book 
vind and rosary 


Lighteningcoloured 
with flag, bow, 
arrow and noose 


Blood red with spear, 
fire, varada and abhaya 


(Directions not specified) 


7 
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24. Kubjikapijapaddbati 


1. Jaya 23. Vidya 45. Narabhojini 
2. Vijaya 24, Paksini 46. Virabhadra 
3. Jayanti 25; 7 47. Mahakali 
4. Aparajita 26. Visabhaksini 48. Karali 

5. Nanda 27. Mahasiddhiprada 49. Vikrtanana 
6. Bhadra 28. Tustida 50. Kotarakst 
7. Bhima 29. Icchasiddhi S1. Bhima 

8. Divyayogi 30. Kuvarnika 52. Bhimabhadra 
9. Siddhayogi 31. Bhasura 53. Subhadra 

0. Ganesvari 32. Minaksi 54. Vayuvega 
LL. Sakini 33. Dirghanga 55. Hayanana 
12. Kalaratri 34. Kalahapriya 56. Brahmani 
3. Urdhvakest 35. Tripurantika 57. Vaisnavi 

4, Nisakari 36. Raksasi 58. Raudri 

15. Gambhira 37. Ghora 59. Matangi 

6. Bhigani 38. Raktakst 60. Carcikegvari 
7. Sthilingi 39. Visvariipa 61. Isvari 
18. Pavagi 40. Bhayankari 62. Varahi 

9. Kallola 41. Phetkari 63. Subadi 
20. Vimala 42. Raudri 64. Amba. 
21. Mahananda 43. Verali 
22. Jvalamukhi 44, Suskanga 

25. Si Tattava Nidhi 

1. Divyayoga 23. Ghora 44, Kankali 

Zi Mahayoga 24. Visvariipa 45. Bhuvanesvart 
3. Siddhayoga 25. Bhayankari 46. Katakt 

4. Mahesvari 26. Kamaksi 47. Kantaki 

). Pisacini 27. Ugracimunda 48. Subhra 

6. Dakini 28. Bhisana 49. Kriyaditi 
7. Kalaracri 29. Tripurantaka 50. Karalini 

8. Nisacari 30. Virakaumarika 51. Sankini 

9. Kankali 31. Chandi 52. Padmint 

0. Raudra-verali 32. Varaht 53. Ksirahyasandha 
L Hunkari 33. Mundadharini 54, Praharint 
4 Bhuvanegvari 34, Bhairavi 55. Laksmi 

oe Urdhvakesi 35. Hastini 56. Kamukhi 
4. Virtipaksi 36. Kridha-durmukhi 57, Lola 

5. Suskangi 37, Pretavahini 58. Kakadrsti 
6. Narabhojini 38. Khatvanga- 59. ‘Adhomukht 
7. Phatkart dirghalambosti 60. Durjati 

: baci 39. Malati 61. Malini 

4 “aa 3 40, Mantrayogint 62. Ghora 

71 eee 4\. Astini 63. Kapali 
Raktakgi 42. Cakrini 64. Vigabhojint 
“4 Raksasi 13. Graha 


26. Sdrada Tilaka, Bhiita-Lipi-Matrka Pija-Vidhi, Devi Bhadgavatam 


l Pingalaksi 1, Vrddhi 7. Svadha 
Visalaksi 5. Sraddha 8. Maya 
» Samrddhi 6. Svaha 9. Vasundhara 


14 


10. Sanjfia 

11. Trilokadhatri 
12. SavitrT 

13? Gayatri 

14. TridaSesvart 
15. Surtipa 

16. Bahurtipa 
17. Skandamata 
18. Acyutapriya 
19. Vimala 

20. Amala 

. Aruni | 
Aruni 
rvakrti 
Vikrti 
Srsti 

. Sthiti 

. Samhrti 

. Sandhya 


— 
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. Gajinana 

. Simhamukhi 
. Grdrasya 

. Kakatundika 
- Ustragriva 
Hayagriva 

. Varahi 

. Sarabhanana 
. Ulakika 
Sivarava 

. Mayurt 
Vikatanana 
. Astavakera 

. Kotaraksi 
5. Kubja 

16. Vikatalocana 
17. Suskodari 
8. Lalajjihva 
9. Svadamstra 
20, Vanaranana 
. Rksakst 

. Kekaraksi 

. Brhattunda 
. Suraipriya 

. Kapalahasta 
26, Raktaksi 
27. Suki 

28, Syeni 

29. Kapotika 
30, Pasahasta 
31. Dandahasta 
32. Pracanda 
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33. Candahasta 


. Mara 48. Para 

. Sati 49. Gaganavega 

. Hamsi 50. Pavanavega 

. Mardika 51. Bhuvanamala 
3. Kubjika 52. Madanatura 

. Apara 53. Ananga 

. Devamata 54. Anangamadana 

. Bhagavati 55. Anangamekhala 

. Devaki 56. Anangakusuma 

. Kamalasana 57. Visvariipa 

. Trimukhi 58. Asurabhayankari 

. Saptamukhi 59. Aksobhya 

. Surasuravimardinit 60. Satyavadini 

. Lambostt 61. Vajrariipa 

. Urdhvakesi 62. Sucivrata 

. Bahusirsa 63. Varada 

. Vrkodari 64. Vagisi 

. Ratharekha 

. Sasirekha 


. Skanda Purana, Kasi Khanda 


elephant-faced 
lion-faced 
vulture-faced 
crow-beaked 
camel-necked 
horse-necked 
sow 

mythical creature, half horse 
owl-like 
jackal-voiced 
peacock 
fearsome-faced 
eight-faced 
hollow-eyed 
hunch-backed 
fearsome-eyed 
dried abdomen 
tongue hanging out 
canine-toothed 
monkey-faced 
bear-eyed 
squit-eyed 
large-faced 
fond of wine 
skull-cap in hand 
blood-eyed 
parrot 

hawk 

dove 

noose in hand 
club in hand 
terribly terrible 
terrible-handed 
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34. Sigughni 

35. Papahantri 

6. Kali 

37. Rudhirapayint 
38. Vasadhaya 

9. Garbha-bhaksa 
40. Sava-hasta 
41. Antra-milini 
42. Sthiila-kesi 
43. Brhatkuksi 
44, Sarpisya 

45. Pretavahana 
46. Dandasiikakara 
47. Kraunci 

48. Mrgasirsa 

49. Vrsinana 

50. Vyattasya 

51. Dhiimanisvasa 
52. Vyomaika 

3. Charanordhvadiik 
34. Tapani 

55. Sosani-drsti 
56. Kotari 

57. Sthilanasika 
58. Vidyutprabha 


59. Balakasya 
60. Marjari 
61. Katapitana 
62. Attatahasa 
63. Kamaksi 
64. Mrgaksi 
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killer of children 
destroyer of sins 

black one 

drinker of blood 

? 

eater of foetus 

corpse in hand 
garlanded with intestines 
rough grip on hair 
large-girdled 
snake-faced 

one whose vehicle is a preta 
Venomous one 
heron 

deer-headed buffalo 
ox-faced 
open-mouthed 
inhale of smoke 
She of the sky? 

p) 


burning one 

one with a shrivelling look 
lives in a hole 
large-nosed 

one with the glow of 
lightening 

crane-faced 

cat 

departed spirit 

one with a very loud laugh 
eyes of love 

eyes of a deer 


Appendix III 


Two Unfolding Formations of 64 Yoginis 


f the various manuscripts thus far explored that contain lists of 

names of the 64 Yoginis, two texts refer to Yogini formations 
visualized as an unfolding series of lotus petals with goddesses 
seated on each set of petals. The formations of the two texts differ 
somewhat, but both commence witha lesser number of petals at the 
centre and culminate ina fully expanded cricle of 64 petals on which 
are seated 64 Yoginis. 


1. Bhita-lipi-matrka-pija-vidhi 

This brief manuscript (some thirty verses only) contains 
instructions for drawing an elaborate formation of goddesses with 
red kamkum powder upon a gold tablet. It tells us to first draw a 
lotus of 4 petals; outside this a lotus of 8 petals is to be inscribed; 
and this is to be followed successively by circles of 16,32 and finally 


of 64 petals. 


svarnadipatte kumkumadina catvaradala kamalam viracya tad 
bahir asta dalam tad bahir sodasadalam tad bahir dvatrimsaddalam 
tad babir catusastidalam tad bahir caturdvadrayuktam caturasram 
trayam iti pajacakram nirmaya pragvatpurata samsthapya.... 


The text then lists the names of the goddesses to be seated on the 
petals and worshipped. It may be noted that the goddesses are here 


referred to as devis and not Yoginis. 


4 Petals: Ambika, Vagbhava, Durga, Sri. 

8 Petals: Brahmi, MaheSvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi 
Indrani, Camunda, Mahalaksmi. 

16 Petals: Karali, Vikarali, Uma, Sarasvati, Sri, Durga, Usa, 
Laksmi, Sruti, Smreti, Dhrti, Sraddha, Medha, Mati, Kanti, Arya. 
32 Petals: Vidya, Hri, Pusti, Prajfa, Sinivalt, Kuhri, Rudravirya, 
Prabha, Nanda, Posini, Dvidha, Kalaratri, Moharatri, Bhadrakali, 
Kapardini, Vikrta, Dandi, Mundi, Sendukhada, Sikhandi, 
Nigumbhamayt, Sumbhamayi, Mahisasuramardini, Indrani 
Rudrant, Sankarardhagaririni, Naryounarayani, Trisilini, Palini 
Ambika, Hladini. 

64 Petals: Pingaksi, Visalaksi, Samrddhi, Vrddhi, Sraddha 
Svaha, Bhiksa, Maya, Vasundhara, Trilokadhaeri, Savitri 
Gayatri, Tridagesvart, Surpay?, Bahurtipa, Candamata, Acyuta- 
priya, Vimala, Kamala, Aruna, Ananta, Arogi, Prakrti Srsti 
Sthiti, Sambrti, Sandhya, Mati, Sati, Hamsi, Mardika 


Paradevata, Devamata, Bhagavati, Devaki, Kamalasana, Trimu- 
khi, Saptamukhi, Suravimardini, Asuravimardini, Lambosti, 
Urdhvakesi, Bahusirs4, Vrkodari, Ratharesi, Sasirekha, Gagana- 
vega, Pavanavega, Bhuvanapala, Madanatura, Ananga, Anan- 
gamadana, Anangamekhala, Anangakusumi, Visvaripa, Sura- 
bhayankari, Asurabhayankart, Aksobhya, Satyavadini, Vajraripa, 
Sucivaktra, Varada, Vagisi. 


For comments on this group of 64, refer back to Appendix II, p. 
204, 


Il. Sv? Matottara Tantra 

This tantra contains, in its various chapters, two differing lists of 
64 Yoginis and one list of 81 Yoginis. In its 20th chapter, it speaks 
at length of the &hecari cakra which is visualized as commencing 
with a lotus of 12 petals, followed by a circle of 24 petals, 
surrounded by a formation of 32 petals, and culminating in a cakra 
of 64 petals. The goddesses of these various circles are referred toas 
Yoginis, each group being described as successively more powerful 
than the previous set. 


!2 Petals: Subhrama, Vibhrama, Raudra, Kumbhika, Kausika, 
Suka, Suguka, Khaga, Bimba, Mrga, Rambha, Mahotkata. (all 
beautiful-bodied and intoxicated with their own youth) 

24 Petals: Kadamba (lion), Siddhida (corpse), Laksmi 
(makara), Jvalamukhi (?), Maya (owl), Pragama (jackal), 
Vayuvega (deer), Pavana (tiger), Urdhvakegi (corpse), Karmamoti 
(bear), Ambika (peacock), AmbikeSvari (swan), Agnivaktra 
(lamb), Pingaksi (ox), Gokarni (lotus bud), Kramani (preta), 
Camunda (bear), Prasanasya (?), Vidyutteja (?), Mahake$i (?), 
Agnijvala (makara), Lokamata (lion throne), Kampini (corpse), 
Bhagna-nasa (horse.) 

32 Petals: Canda, Ghanta, Mahanama, Sumukhi, Durmukhi, 
Bala, Revati, Pramatha, Ghora, Saumya, Bhima, Mahabala, Jaya, 
Vijaya, Jayanti, Aparajita, Mahotkata, Virtipaksi, Suska, 
Akagamiatara, Samhari, Jatahari, Damstraii, Suskarevati, Pipilika, 
Puspahari, Grasani, Sasyaharika, Bhadrakali, Subhadra, Bhadra- 
bhima, Subhadrika, (all young, long-bellied, shortand rounded in 
form.) 

64 Petals. Akgobhya, Rksakarni, Raksasi, Ksapa, Ksaya, Cipita, 
Krsna, Suldlasé, Hela, Lila, Lola, Supta, Lubda, Lampata, 
LankeSvari, Vimala, Huragani, Vidalaksi, Hunkari, Vada- 
vamukhi, Simhanada, Revati, Krodhana, Bhayanana, Sarvajiia, 
Pecaki, Santa, Rgveda, Subhanana, Sara, Visvariipa, Sarasvati, 
Talajangha, Brhatkuksi, Vidyutjihva, Bhayankari, Meghanada, 
Pracanda, Kalakarni, Ripaha, Pasicd, Paficavati, Prapafica, 
PralayanSaki, Picuvakera, Pisaci, Pisitasavalolupa, Vama, 
Vamani, Vakranasa, Vikrtanana, Vayuvega, Ugra, Vicitra, 
Visvariipini, Yamajihva, Jayanti, Durjaya, Yamantika, Pralayi, 
Vidali, Agani, Pitana 


For a detailed discussion of this group of 64 Yoginis, refer to 
Appendix I] 
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Notes of the Text 


Notes on Preface 


1. Lalita Sabasrandma. (1951) ch. 3, v. 83 
yo dadati vimitdhadtmd srividydrahitaya ca 
tasmai kupyanti yoginyah so anarthah sumaban smytah 

2. Jikéndrnava, (1912) patala 13, v. 4: yoginindm bhavedbhaksyab 

3. Goomaraswamy (1965) p. 110 found these shrines intriguing enough to 
devote a paragraph to them. 

4. Gopinath Rao (1968) does not even refer to the Yoginis. J.N. Banerjea 
(1974) p. 466 makes brief passing reference to them as consorts of the 64 
Bhairavas. 

5. N.N. Bhattacharya (1977) refers briefly to Yoginis and their temples, 
Balram Srivastava (1978) starts with the unfounded premise that the Sri 
Cakra Yoginis are identical with the Yoginis of the Yogini temples, and 
only serves to confuse and complicate an intricate situation. Two valuable 
discussions on Yoginis are both regrettably brief: Karambelkar article's 
(1955) and Mallmann’s (1963) ch. VIL. 

6. Rawson (1973a) and Mookerjee (1966 & 1971) refer to the Yogini only 
partner in maithuna, the sexual ritual of the tantrics and do not refer to 
Yogini temples at all. Mookerjee (1971) Plate 61 considers even the famous 
Mohenjodaro dancing girl as such a Yogini. Nik Douglas (1971) refers to 
the Yogini temples as energy circles, and includes photographs of the two 
Orissan temples. Recently, Douglas (1979) has identified each Yogini of 
Ranipur-Jharial with a Tarot card and has arrived at conclusions that are far 


from the truth, 


Notes to Chapter 1. 


Kulirnava (1915), ch. 5, v. 79. Also Kaulévalinirpaya (1941). ch. 4 & 5. 


Kularnava, ch. 11, v. 56. 
Penzer (1924-28) vol. VI, p. 60, quotes tale as being from manuscript 


yn 


version in the British Museum. ; a 
i. Sarasvath (1961) & 1973) Book VII, ch. 3, vs. 109-137 and 150-171 


5. RS. Pandit (1968), ch. 2, vs 98-108, pp. 59Ff 
108, p. 423. 


6. Raghunath Singh (1969), v- Be se 
7. Sarasvath (1961) Bk. XII, ch. 8, vs. 172-1 8, p. ; = 
‘ 58 is f Te. endion here a people caec eZ 
8. Eliade (1958), p. 142. It ts of interest (0 mention he peo| 
who occupy the Mayang ¥ illage a few miles from Gauhati in Assam, anda 
0 OCC aya § we : Ngee ee 
short distance from the famous Kimakhya temple. These people are 
regarde | with overwhelming terror because they are said to have the power 
re gardec z ; : : 
t . insform men into animals and keep them tn captivity, just as the 
oO ra Ss ‘ : 
i 7 a sar still persists in the 
7 . 25 are reputed to do. And this fear still 
Yoginis and Sakinis were 
year 1980. 
9 As quoted in Lorenze ; 
>) for details of this sect 
154-158. Also Sarasvath (1961), pp. 381-391 


n (1972). p. 22, p 50, p. Sf 


10. See Lorenzen (197- 
11 Tawney (1880) Vol. 1. pp 


12.) Sarasvath (1961) : 
sry one of prince Vajramukta 
set 


Bk XI ch. t 


13. Emeneau (1934), 
1h Sarasvath (1961) 
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15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Ny ty tty 
awl 


20. 


Kale (1966), ch. 6, p. 170. 

Manuscripts with this title are to be found in several libraries includng the 
Baroda Oriental Institute and the Sarasvati Bhavan, Varanasi. See also 
Dinanath Jha (1964). Apart from works on all eight Yoginis, there are 
those devoted to just one, as for example the manuscript Sankata Yogini 
Pija Vidbi (No. B.D. 182) in the Bombay Asiatic Society. 

Agarchand Nahta (1962) 

For detalis see Woodroffe (1974). 

Woodroffe (1971) 

Balram Srivastava (1978), ch. Vl entitled "She in her minor forms” speaks 
of the Sri Cakra Yoginis, the Yoginis of the internal cakras, and the lists of 
Yoginis of the Yogini temple variety without so much as mention that these 
three types are conceptually different. 

Lalita Sahasrandma (1951), title 653, p. 263. 

ibid. title 95, p. 89. 
ibid. quoted as part of commentary to title 632, p. 257. 
ibid. title 441, p. 216. 

Kidarnava. ch. 10, v. 73 

Manuscript No. BMC 161,14/5793, Bombay University Library. 
Appendix 1. List 4. 

Kaviraj (nd.), p. 230, ch. 10, v. 90. 

Appendix I, List 10. 

Vedavyas (1965), p. 785. 

Ramteja Pandeya (1960), pp. 817ff. 

See for instance Skanda Purina, (Kasi Khanda) 

Bagchi (1934), parala 23. 

This translation has been made with the help of Mrs. Manikuntala 
Bhowmik, from Pandit Sivadatta (1901) and Sundarlal Sastri (1960), pp. 
26-28, See also Handiqui (1968), p. 56f. 

Lalita Sahasrandma, title 237, p. 130. 

Brbadtantrasavab, (Nasumati Sahitya Mandir, 10th edn., Calcutta, n.d.), p. 
411 

P. Kumar (1974), p. 144, quotes the 59th chapter that describes § 
residence and speaks of her 64 maid servants, the Yoginis, who perform all 
the duties pertaining to the city. 

Baladeva Upadhyaya (1972), ch. 61, vs. 1 14-116. 
Bhaskara s commentary on title 237, p. 130, st 
other Matrkas each has eight faésis each, Aksobhy: 
them 

Tawney (1880), pp. 552ff. Also Sarsavath (1961) ch. 6, vs. 76- 
Tawney (1880), pp. O04f. Also Sarasvath (1973), Bk. XVIII, ch. 
225, pp. 1156-1159. 
Vedavyas (1965), p. 785. 


ices that Brahmiand the 
a etc, who are parts of 


100. 
4, vs. 207- 


13. Baladeva Upadhyaya (1966), pp 80ff ~ 

MW. Kularnava,ch By 32. Also Mera Tantra in Dhana Sham Sher (1968), Vol 
Hl. p. 426 

5 Kalarnava, ch. 17, v. 100 Ra 

10 The significane of the Kaldrnava Tantra in relation the Sogints be 
pointed out to me by Dr, Pra tapaditya Pal, who spent much time in going 
through the text with me from the Bengali published version of 
Upendrakumar Das (B.E. 1383), Subsequently, I have also been through ek, 
Sanskrit text in Avalon (1965), The English readings given therein by M.S 
Pandit ure misleading for one interested in Yoginis, since his readings do 

_ foteven mention the word ‘y« gin 

17 Kularpava ch. 8, v. 76 ; 

is ue Pandeya (1976), ch. 22, v. 333 

he eee. ch. 8 

: agchi (1934), patala 2, vs. 6, 7 

. ibd. ch. 16. The schools mentioned include Mahakaula, Siddhakaula, 
JAaNanirnitikaula, Mahatkaula and Siddhamrtakaula, It) continues 

; mahdyouinikanle Mats yendrapaddratarite. 

lanardhan Pandeya (1976) 
ibid. Fach chapter ends thus: manmahdmanthdnarinirgate saplakotyarhude 
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a 


svacchandasuktyavatarite goraksasambitayam Satasahasrakhandantargate 
frimatottare khande kadibhede kulakaulinimate navakotyavatarabhede 
frikanthanathavatarite vidyapithe yoginiguhy... 

$4. Kuldrnava, ch. 17, v. 102. 

55. ibid. ch. 8, v. 50. 

56. Janardhan Pandeya (1976), ch. 20, v. 28: frytisambarakarini. 

57. Kularnava. ch. 8, v. 103 
cakramadhye tu miidhdtmd jatibhedam karoti yah 
tam bhaksayanti yoginyastvam fape kulanayike 

58. ibid. ch. 10 vs. 106, 107. 

59. ibid. ch. 8, v. 79, 
cakre maddkulin drstvd cintayeddevatadhiya 
modate vandate bhaktya sa gacchet yoginipadam 

60. ibid. ch. 11, v. 65. 

61. Bagchi (1934), patala 23. 

62. idem. 

63. Kuldrnava ch. 10, v. 118. 
khabhimidigialagirivanasarvacarah priye 
sahasrakoti yoginyastdvanto bhairava api 

64. ibid. ch. 7, v. 13. 

65. ibid. ch. 10, v. 89. 

66. ibid. ch. 10, vs. 133, 134, 

67. Bagchi (1934), patala 23. 

68, Janardhan Pandeya (1976), chs. 19, 20, 27; See Chapter 2 "The Circle and 
Cakras of Yoginis.” 

69. Kuldrnava, ch. 10, v. 82. 

70. Baladeva Upadhyaya (1966) p.70 & p. 234, 

71. Kuldrnava, ch. 8, v.31. These are two alternate readings. 

72. ibid. ch. 10, v. 16. 

73. See note 44 above. 

74, Janardhan Pandeya (1976), ch. 23, v. 124. 

75. Buddhisagar Sharman (1964), Vol. IV. 1 pp. 210, 212. 
Siddhakanydyutam divyam yoginibhibh samanvitam 
tatra madhye sthitam deva bhairavam bhayanasanam. 

76. ibid. Vol. 1V.2, p. 109, 110 
adivargakramantastham yugasiddhacatustayam. 
astastakakramayantam tam vande kuland iyakame 
Sr Sr7 pithamayantastham gubyapithapari sthitam 
anantacakramariidbam Sarvavarnavibhisitam 
yoginivyndasanghustam dnandamagramifvaram. 

77. ibid. p. 140. 

78. Kuldrnava, ch. 10, vy. 122. 

79, Vrajavallabha Dvivedi (1968), ch. 4, v. 54, p. 252. 

80. Gopinath Kaviraj (1963), ch. 3, vs. 190-196. 

81. Jidndrnava, ch. 10, v. 75 & ch. 19, v. 38. 

82. ibid. ch. 13, v. 

83. Kuldrnava, ch. 11, vs. 66-68. 

84. Ramadutta Shukla (1960), ch. 15. 

85. Coomaraswamy (1928-31), p.9. 

86, Shyambihari Misra (nd), patala 9 
ratrou devalayam gatud subha fayyopakalpayet 
Jatt puspena vastrena candanena Ca piijayet 
dhiipam ca gugeulam datvd japedastasahasrakam 
japante fighramdyati cumbatydlingayatyapi 
sarvdlankarasamyuktd sambhogddisamanvita 


kuberasya grhadeva dravyamdakrsya yacchati. 

87. The Sarasvati Bhavan manuscript library contains several such texts. The 
Brhadtantrasara (eA Mukhopadhyaya and Mukhopadhyaya), quoting the 
Bhitadamara, has a section entitled Yogin? Sadhana. Light Yoginis are 
mentioned Surasundari, Sarvamanohari, Kanakavati, Kanakesvari, 
Ratipriya, Padmini, Mahanati, Anuragini 

88. Yogi? Sadhand prayoga, Manuscript No. 5/16, Sarasvati Bhavan, 
Varanasi 


89. 
90. 


M.B. Jhavery (1944), pp. 334-335. oo 
Manuscript No. 1897 in Bombay University Library. 


Notes to Chapter 2 


whe 


bs 
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6. 


Carl G. Jung (1979), p. 240, 

Debala Mitra (1971), p.-41f. Also Dehejia (1972) p.85. ; 

A. Tripathi (1968), ch. 55, vs. 17-31. Also Upadhyaya ( 1966) ch. 104, vs. 17, 
18, which lists under the title of Kailasa for circular, the following: Valaya, 
Dundubhi, Padma, Mahapadma, Vardhani, Usnisa, Sankha, Kalaga and 
Sriveksa, 

T. Ganapatisastri (1966), ch. 49, vs, 13-15 p. 270 lists the following circular 
varieties: Valaya, Dundubhi, Pranta, Padma, Kanta, Catrumukha, 
Mandika, Kiirma, Taligrha and Ulupi. 

ibid. p.53 & p.55 deal with with circular plans of 64 padas. 

Kularnava, ch.8, v.52. 

Jung (1979) p. 246, 

ibid. p. 243. 

ibid. p. 213. 

Tucci (1971), ps 25, 


Kularnava, ch. 10, y, 109: vind yantrena puja ceddevata na prasidati. Also ch, 
6, v.23. mandalena vind puja nisphala kathita priye. 

Any comprehensive Sanskrit dictionary, e.g. Apte (1977) gives a fairly 
exhaustive listing under asta, 

Ananthakrisna Sastry (1942), Bk. I, ch.5 

ekar iméatyaikaviméatyaivemanllokan rohati 

Svarga eva loke catussastitamena pratisthati 

“By twentyone Steps the scrificer ascends to each of three worlds; by taking 
the 64th step he stands firm in the celestial world.” 

S.C. Upadhyaya (1961), pp. 75-80 & Pp. 101-103. The 10th century 
Kalavilisa of Ksemendra refers also to 64 

successful, and to 64 skills posse’ 
(1958). 

Lalita Sahasrandma, titiles 235, 236, p. 129, 
Avadhavihari Tripathi (1968). 

Burnouf. p. 148, 


64 Bhairavas, See Manuscript in M 
(1972 


arts that make prostitutes 
ssed by goldsmiths. See Bholanath Tiwari 


adras devoted to their pila in Kaviraj 


), Pp. 19-23.64 mantras in Bagchi (1934), patala VIII, 64 pithas in 
Kularpava, ch.10, ys. 102-103, 


In his Tardrabaryam, the Breat tantric mystic Brahmananda Giri (16th 


century) informs us that the worship of Tara or Kalika leads to various 
siddhis numbering 64 in all, Saryuprasad Shastri (1970), pp. 36-37: 
anima laghima vydplih prakimyam mahimd tatha/ 

adarfanam sthoulyariitpam vahni sthambham jalasya ca/ 

candrasiiryap nhako vibhureva Sah / 
puranagamasiddhibhak yi 

japatnim vaiam nayet/ 

Catubsastiprakérena Siddhirakdsapaming 

The 64 siddhis are mentioned mor+ th 
Saktisangama Tantra. See Benyotosh Bhattacha 
Catusastikaladevyt Catusastirhi siddhayah, 
Janardhan Pandeya (1976), ch. 20, 

ibid. ch.24, 


ibid. ch. 19 

idem, 

Kramrisch (1976), p. 46 
ibid. note 86 on p. 50. 


Janardhan Pandeya (1976), ch. 27 
12 tantras 


nibhitanim stan 
mantrasiddistathd siddhih 
u pacdravisesena raj. 


4n Once in this text and also in the 


rya (1932). patala 2, v, 93. 


9, 


i are listed in the Sar 
See Kaviraj (1972), p. 2] 

The Kubjika 7 
p. 237 
Vrajavall 


vollasa Tantra and the Todalottara Tantra 
antra refers ty 42 pithas, See N.N Bhattacharya (1977) 
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Janardhan Pandeya (1976), ch. 7. 
ibid. ch. 7, v. 7 & v. 45. 


Notes to Chapter 3 


Ss) 


Janardhan Pandeya (1976), ch. 20, v. 3. 

Eliade (1958), p. 88, note 120. The Sri Cakra texts give a slightly varying 
version; while agreeing on the first six, they substitute bbwkti (enjoyment) 
and icchd (desire) in place of garimd and kamdvafayitd. 

Janardhan Pandeya (1976), ch. 24, vs.63-74 & end of ch. 7. 

K.D. Vedavyas (1965), ch. 45, specially vs. 13-16. Namédvali 

vs. 34-42. 
Biswanarayan Sastri (1972), ch. 56, v. 57. 

Van Kooij (1971), pp. 24ff. 

Bagchi (1934), patala VII. 

Kuldrnava ch. 10, v. 133. 

ibid. ch. 10, v. 16 

rogesvapatsu dosesu dubsange durnimittake 

pijayed yoginivyndam devi taddosasantaye. 

ibid. ch. 11, v. 92. 
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deity of Yogini cakra, 45 
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Sakti, 13, 19, 32, 44, 185 
Sahasrara Cakra, 17, 18, 63 
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Sava Sédhand: (see corpse ritua ~ 
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